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MYRON H. SWENK 
A BIOGRAPHY 

By HARRY C. OBERHOLSER 

On July 17, 1941, the cause of science sustained a serious loss. 
The passing of Myron Harmon Swenk left a vacancy not only in his 
State of Nebraska but in those branches of natural science every- 
where in which he was most interested and to which his life was de¬ 
voted. It seems unfortunate that human life is so short and that men 
and women who are able and useful cannot live to give mankind the 
full benefit of a long life experience. Many are taken away when 
at the peak of their activity and usefulness and the world is thus 
seriously deprived of services which without doubt would contrib¬ 
ute much to humanity. Such a man was Myron Harmon Swenk. 

He was born at Polo, Ogle County, Illinois, on August 8, 1883. 
His father was Howard Swenk, who was born at Norristown, Penn¬ 
sylvania, on August 27, 1858, and his mother, Susanne Harmon 
Swenk, first saw the light at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on May 8, 
1860. It is interesting, particularly today, to recall that some of My¬ 
ron Swenk’s ancestors helped in the transporting of supplies to 
Washington’s army encamped during the terrible winter that was 
spent at Valley Forge. In 1885, when Myron Swenk was about two 
years old, his family removed to Nebraska, where they settled in 
Beatrice, living there until 1901, when they went to reside at Lin¬ 
coln, Nebraska. 

It is seldom that an outstanding zoologist does not manifest his 
interest in the subject early in life, and Myron Swenk was no ex¬ 
ception. When he was a boy about ten years old his interest in the 
out-of-doors began to develop, and he roamed the hills, the valleys, 
and the region of the Blue River about Beatrice, watching the birds 
and insects and studying the trees and other plants of the region, 
thus laying the foundation for his later studies. On these trips he 
was often accompanied by his father and even by his maternal 
grandfather, both of whom evidently encouraged his natural his¬ 
tory studies. Further evidence of this is the fact that his father 
early taught him the use and handling of a gun. When he was fif¬ 
teen years of age, on May 5, 1898, he collected his first ornitho¬ 
logical specimen, an Orange-crowned Warbler, near the old mill 
southeast of Beatrice, and this was really the beginning of his col- 
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lection of birds. One other bird was obtained by him during the 
same year, two others in the following year, and one in 1900. From 
that time on his interest in natural history rapidly increased. 

Myron Swenk received his early education in Beatrice, where 
he attended the public schools from 1889 to 1901, when he was 
graduated there from high school. He was always a painstaking 
and industrious student, and it was his good fortune to have some 
excellent teachers, who are always a great inspiration to a student. 
The books that he sought he was helped to find by a good librarian, 
and this much aided him in his studies. He worked hard to earn his 
spending money in those days in addition to his attendance on 
school. That he was much thought of by his fellow students and by 
his instructors is evidenced by the fact that he was on the debating 
team of the Beatrice High School from 1900 to 1901, and was the 
class orator in 1901. In 1901, after his graduation from high school, 
when his family removed to Lincoln, he there entered the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. From this institution he obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1907 and Master of Arts in 1908. Further evi¬ 
dence of his excellence in college is his membership in Sigma Xi, 
Gamma Sigma Delta, Alpha Zeta, and Phi Sigma. During these 
years he maintained his chief interest in insects and birds, which re¬ 
mained to the end of his life his main work. 

At the University of Nebraska he became a laboratory assis¬ 
tant in entomology in 1904 and so continued until 1907, when he 
became adjunct professor, which position he held until 1910. He 
was assistant professor of entomology from 1910 to 1911; associ¬ 
ate professor of entomology from 1911 to 1914; professor of eco¬ 
nomic entomology from 1914 to T92 5; and professor of entomology 
from 1925 to 1941. He was appointed Chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Entomology in the University of Nebraska in 1919 and re¬ 
mained also as professor of entomology until the time of his death. 
In addition to his work at the university as a teacher he was con¬ 
nected with the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station, where 
he held the position of assistant station entomologist from 1913 to 
1919; of entomologist in 1919; assistant State entomologist from 
1908 to 1919; and State entomologist from 1919 to 1927. The 
work at the university made his life a busy one during the scholas¬ 
tic year, while during the summer months he carried on his ento¬ 
mological work at the State Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Professor Swenk, during the course of his active life, traveled 
extensively, covering much of the United States and southern Can¬ 
ada, so that while much of his work pertained particularly to Ne¬ 
braska, his outlook was broad and lacking in provinciality. His in¬ 
terest in entomology, which, of course, was his chief profession, 
brought him jinto close contact with entomological problems in a 
State which is vitally concerned with the effect of insects on agri¬ 
cultural production. Grashoppers in Nebraska were a serious prob¬ 
lem, and Professor Swenk gave close attention to the control of 
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these destructive insects. Not only did he carry on much research 
in this connection but he also directed and improved field opera¬ 
tions for their control. His influence was largely responsible for the 
federal aid given to the State for control of grasshoppers and 
chinch bugs. In the early part of the decade beginning in 1930 
these pests, fostered by the drought, were unusually destructive in 
Nebraska. Also it happened that a large number of the farmers 
were in straitened financial condition, owing to the drought, which 
made it difficult if not impossible for them to provide the proper 
means for control of these insect pests. Professor Swenk’s labors in 
behalf of agriculture at this time were thus doubly important, and 
it is doubtful that he has ever received the full credit for his very 
productive efforts at that time. Many other problems in economic 
entomology received his attention, and his research and the appli¬ 
cation of this to the problems in hand rendered a service to the 
State of Nebraska which is difficult to estimate. Throughout World 
War No. 1 he served as entomologist in food crop conservation and 
as such rendered nationwide service. Professor Swenk’s research in 
entomology, while primarily economic, covered a rather extensive 
range of interest. He was an authority on bees and two-winged 
flies, with particular reference to their taxonomy, and also studied 
the pollination of plants by insects. 

Scarcely second to his interest in entomology was his love for 
birds; and his activity in their study was great. He was particular¬ 
ly attracted by the problems of their distribution and their eco¬ 
nomic aspects. Some of his contributions to the econmic relations of 
birds have been published, and one particularly, that on the food 
habits of the Ring-necked Pheasant in Nebraska, is perhaps the 
best contribution to the subject. Some of his studies on the distri¬ 
bution of North American birds, such as those on the status of the 
Whooping Crane, distribution of the Rose-breasted and Black-head¬ 
ed Grosbeaks, Great Horned Owls, Yellow-breasted Chat, Dow- 
itcher, the Eskimo Curlew, and others, are models of work of this 
kind, furnishing as they do a large number of data gathered 
both from literature and original observations. He was the author 
of or joint author of several lists of the birds of Nebraska, and 
up to the time of his death he kept his notes on the birds of the 
State up to date, which incidenally show that Nebraska has the 
third largest bird list of any State in the Union. He had in mind 
during the later years of his life the publicatin of an exhaustive 
work on the birds of Nebraska; but funds for this could not be ob¬ 
tained, so he began by issuing installments consisting of a few 
species; and he had not advanced far in this project, only three in¬ 
stallments of this having been published at the time of his death. He 
was also interested in taxonomic problems, and discovered a new 
subspecies of bird in Nebraska, which at the time of his death was 
left undescribed. His influence in ornithology is evidenced by the 
positions that he held. He was perhaps more than anyone else in- 
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fluential in establishing the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, of 
which he was president in 1907 and for 29 years thereafter secre- 
tary^treasurer. He was also for one year, 1918 to 1919, president 
of the Wilson Ornithological Club. He also for many years edited 
the Proceedings of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, and from 
1933 was editor of of the Nebraska Bird Review. 

Mammals too were, though to a considerably less extent, one 
of his interests, and he studied them both from an economic as well 
as from a taxonomic point of view. He not only published a list of 
the mammals of Nebraska but described several new subspecies from 
this State. 

Professor Swenk’s work as a teacher was outstanding in both 
entomology and ornithology, and it was indeed a privilege to be 
a student in one of his classes. He had the faculty of helpfulness 
without destroying the initiative of the student, and the ability to 
bring out the best in those with whom in this capacity he was as¬ 
sociated. 

To his ability as a teacher he added the qualities of administra¬ 
tion in no mean degree, and his department functioned efficiently 
and unobtrusively under his guiding hand. Not only did he carry 
on his own work effectively but he was deeply interested in the 
welfare of the university as an institution, and much of his time and 
effort was contributed to this end. He believed in the building up 
of a high standard of scholarship and labored constantly to maintain 
this in the university. He was associated with the work of the 
graduate college, and from 1912 to 1938 was chairman of the 
committee for graduate work on the campus of the agricultural col¬ 
lege of the University of Nebraska. A number of committees that 
had in charge the general administration of university matters found 
in Professor Swenk a valuable and hard-working member. In all 
these activities his contribution to the welfare of the university and 
to his associates was unusually valuable. 

Professor Swenk’s contributions to science, so far as it has been 
possible to determine, constitute 158 papers, of which 52 pertain to 
economic entomology, 23 to systematic entomology, 72 to ornithol¬ 
ogy, and 11 to mammalogy. During recent years he began the 
publication, financed from hi$ own funds, of a series of papers un¬ 
der the general title of Missouri Valley Fauna, dealing with dif¬ 
ferent phases of mammals, though largely systematic and distribu¬ 
tional. 

Some indication of his interest and of the appreciation of this 
interest by his colleagues is the list of organizations of which he was 
a member. These include, in addition to his honorary Greek letter 
societies, the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
of which he was a fellow; American Association of Economic En¬ 
tomologists, of which he was an active member; American Orni¬ 
thologists’ Union, of which he was a member; Wilson Ornithologi¬ 
cal Club, of which he was a sustaining member, Cooper Omithologi- 
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cal Club, of which he was a member; Nebraska Ornithologists’ Un- 
ion, Nebraska Academy of Sciences, American Society of Mam- 
malogists, of all of which he was a member; and the Wild Life 
Society, of which he was an active member. He also was a member 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia and the Ecolog- 
ical Society of America. 

There were in the course of his active life a number of insects 
and one bird given names in his honor. The insects are: Halictus 
swenkj Crawford; Colletes myroni Cockerell; Stylo ps swen\i Pierce; 
Andrena swenkj Viereck; Perdita swen\i Crawford; Dianthidium 
parvurn swen\i Schwarz. The bird is Otus asio swenkj Oberholser. 

Professor Swenk was married on April 24, 1918, to Jane 
Chandler Bishop of LaGrange, Indiana. Her great great grandfa- 
ther, James Chandler, was fife major in the American Revolution. 
Thus she as,well as her husband were from ancestors who aided in 
achieving American independence; and it is unfortunate that Pro- 
fessor Swenk h imself did not live to aid in maintaining this independ' 
ence in the present world catastrophe. The married life of these two 
people was ideal and an inspiration to all their friends and acquaint 
tances. It would be difficult indeed to imagine a more congenial and 
beautiful companionship than existed between Professor and Mrs. 
Swenk. This undoubtedly contributed much to Myron Swenk’s sue- 
cess in life and to his personal serenity. 

It is unusual that a man becomes equally eminent ,in two ma¬ 
jor branches of zoology. Myron Swenk was equally a leader in 
entomology and ornithology, and it is not too much to say that in 
each of these sciences he was the outstanding influence in Nebraska. 
The State owes him much for his work in economic entomology. His 
efforts and his methods of control of grasshoppers contributed great¬ 
ly to the welfare of the farmers of the State, and his studies of the 
economic relations of other insects were also important. The investi¬ 
gations that he carried on for a long series of years in the State are 
applicable not only to Nebraska but to other plains states and even 
more generally. 

His influence on the development of ornithology in Nebraska 
is difficult to estimate. He was the guiding spirit for not only tech¬ 
nical but distributional and economic ornithology in the State, and 
his ability to arouse the interest of others in bird work was re¬ 
markable. Bird lovers in Nebraska owe Professor Swenk a great 
debt of gratitude for his efforts in building up a corps of bird 
enthusiasts in the State, of which the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Un¬ 
ion is one of the results. 

Not only was Myron Swenk a scientist, but he was an ardent 
conservationist as well, and his work in economic entomology and 
economic ornithology are concrete evidence of his attitude. He was 
a real naturalist, and in the collecting of specimens, which he neces¬ 
sarily did as a means of forwarding scientific research, he followed 
the principle of a true naturalist by never wasting material once col- 
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lected and never collecting more than was necessary or usable at 
the time of his investigation. Combining thus the principles of sriem 
tific research and conservation his results were an object lesson to 
others. 

Myron Swenk’s personal characteristics were in part responsible 
for his success. Quiet, unobtrusive, yet thorough and efficient, he 
accomplished an amazing amount of work often under difficult 
circumstances. His teaching was helpful to all those who came in 
contact with him, and'all his research was thoroughly, painstaking' 
ly, and accurately done, as well as clearly presented. His real monu- 
ment, however, is not so much his published contributions as the re' 
suits of his personal contact with his fellow men. His memory will 
live in the hearts of those whose privilege it was to be associated with 
him in any capacity even longer than the printed record of his accom' 
plishments. He was a gifted teacher, a painstaking scientist, a con' 
vincing writer, a gentleman always, an invaluable citizen, and a 
loyal friend, who will ever remain an inspiration to those who come 
after him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MYRON HARMON SWENK 

The subjoined list of the publications of Myron Harmon Swenk 

is entirely the work of Dr. H. Douglas Tate, who has kindly per' 

mitted the writer to append it here. It is presumed to be complete 

except for reviews and unsigned articles and editorials. 

Ornithology 

1901. Notes on Some of the Rarer Birds of Gage County. Pro' 
ceedings of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, II, OctO' 
ber, 1901, pp. lOO'lOl. 

1902. Our Winter Birds. Proceedings of the Nebraska Ornithoh 
ogists’ Union, III, December, 1902, pp. 52'58. 

1902. Notes on the Distribution and Habits of the Blue Grosbeak 
in Nebraska. Proceedings of the Nebraska Ornithoh 
ogists’ Union, III, December, 1902, pp. 48'50. 

1902. Additional Notes on Gage County Birds. Proceedings of 
the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, III, December, 1902, 
p. 107. 

1903. Some Characteristic Nebraska Birds. Special Day Program, 
Department of Public Instruction, 1903, pp. 109'126. 

1903. Twenty'five Common Birds and What They Eat. Annual 
Report of the Nebraska State Horticultural Society for 1903, 
XXXIV, 1903, pp. 98'158. 

1904. Bird Notes. Annual Report of the Nebraska State Horth 
cultural Society for 1904, XXXV, 1904, pp. 217'233. 
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1904. A Preliminary Review of the Birds of Nebraska, with Sy¬ 
nopses. Annual Report of the Nebraska State Board of Ag¬ 
riculture for 1903 (1904), pp. 3-116. (With L. Bruner 
and R. H. Wolcott.) 

1905. The Food Habits of Some Common Nebraska Birds. Annual 
Report of the Nebraska State Horticultural Society for 
1905, XXXVI, 1905, pp. 222-238. 

1905. Notes on Nebraska Birds. The Auk, XXII, No. 3, July, 1905, 
pp. 319-320. 

1906 Some Nebraska Bird Notes. The Auk, XXIII, No. 1, Jan¬ 
uary, 1906, pp. 108-109. 

1907. Two Interesting Nebraska Records. The Auk, XXIV, No. 
2, April, 1907, p. 223. 

1908. Field Check-List of Nebraska Birds. July, 1908, pp. 1-4. 

1911. Pine Grosbeaks and Bohemian Waxwings at Lincoln. Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, V, April 
29, 1911, p. 32. 

1912. Some Notes on the Summer Birds of Southwestern Nebras¬ 
ka. Proceedings of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, V, 
May 1, 1912, pp. 39-49. (With J. T. Zimmer.) 

1915. The Eskimo Curlew and Its Disappearance. Proceedings of 
the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, VI, February 27, 1915, 
pp. 25-47. Reprinted, with revision, by request of the Sec¬ 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, in Annual Report of 
the Smithsonian Institution for 1915 (1916), pp. 325-340. 

1915. The Birds and Mammals of Nebraska. I. The Nebraska Blue 
Book for 1915, December, 1915, pp. 835-855. 

1918. Revisory Notes on the List of the Birds of Nebraska. The 
Wilson Bulletin, XXX, No. 4, December, 1918, pp. 112-117. 

1918. The Birds and Mammals of Nebraska. II. The Nebraska 
Blue Book for 1918, December, 1918, pp. 392-411. 

1920. The Birds and Mammals of Nebraska. III. The Nebraska 
Blue Book for 1920, December, 1920, pp. 464-483. 

1921. The Present Status of the Whooping Crane. The Wilson 
Bulletin, XXXIII, No. 1, March, 1921, pp. 37-38. 

1921. Nesting of the Red Crossbill in Nebraska . The Wilson Bul¬ 
letin, XXXIII, No. 1, March, 1921, pp. 38-39. 

1921. The Long-billed Marsh Wrens of Nebraska. The Wilson 
Bulletin, XXXIII, No. 2, June, 1921, pp. 103-105. 

1921. The Subspecies of Nebraska Savannah Sparrows. The Wil¬ 
son Bulletin, XXXIII, No. 2, June, 1921, pp. 105-106. 

1921. Notes on the Distribution and Migration of Nebraska Ty¬ 
rant Flycatchers. The Wilson Bulletin, XXXIII, No. 3, 
September, 1921, pp. 132-141. (With R. W. Dawson.) 

1921. An Unusual Eastward Movement of the Magpie in Nebras¬ 
ka. The Wilson Bulletin, XXXIII, No. 4, December, 1921, 
pp. 196-197. (With R. W. Dawson.) 
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1922. Notes on Some Nebraska Birds of the Winter of 1921'22. 
The Wilson Bulletin, XXXIV, No. 1, March, 1922, pp. 
42'43. 

1922. An Unusual Mortality among Migrating Lapland Long' 
spurs in Northwestern Nebraska. The Wilson Bulletin, 
XXXIV, No. 2, June, 1922, pp. 118419. 

1926. Kansas Citv as a Center of Early Ornithological Activity in 
the West. The Wilson Bulletin, XXXVIII, No. 1, March, 
1926, pp. 711. 

1926. The Eskimo Curlew in Nebraska. The Wilson Bulletin, 
XXXVIII, No. 2, June, 1926, pp. 117'118. 

1928. Some Impressions of the Commoner Winter Birds of South¬ 
ern Arizona. The Wilson Bulletin, XL, No. 1, March, 
1928, pp. 17'29. 

1929. The Pine Siskin in Nebraska: Its Seasonal Abundance and 
Nesting. The Wilson Bulletin, XLI, No. 2, June, 1929, pp. 
77'92. 

1929. Harris’s Sparrow and the Study of It by Trapping. The Wil¬ 
son Bulletin, XLI, No. 3. September, 1929, pp. 129'177. 

1930. The Crown Sparrows (Z onotrichia) of the Middle West. 
The Wilson Bulletin, XLII, No. 2, June, 1930, pp. 8L95. 

1930. The Food Habits of the Ring-necked Pheasant in Central 
Nebraska. Research Bulletin Nebraska Agricultural Exper' 
iment Station, No. 50, November, 1930. pp. 1'33. 

1930. The Rose-breasted and Black-headed Grosbeaks Hybridize. 
The Wilson Bulletin, XLII, No. 4, December, 1930, pp. 
289-290. 

1932. The Swallow-tailed Kite in Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 
The Wilson Bulletin, XLIV, No. 3, September, 1932, p. 
182. 

1933. The Correct Status of the Oldsquaw as a Nebraska Bird. 
Nebraska Bird Review, I. No. 1, January, 1933, pp. 11-12. 

1933. The Ancient Murrelet Wanders to Nebraska. Nebraska 
Bird Review, I, No. 1, January, 1933, pp. 14-15. 

1933. A Second Record of the European Starling in Nebraska. 

Nebraska Bird Review, I, No. 1. January, 1933, p. 15. 

1933. The Exact Type Localities of the Birds Discovered in Ne¬ 
braska by Thomas Say on the Long Expedition. Nebraska 
Bird Review, I, No. 2, April, 1933, pp. 32-35. 

1933. A History of Nebraska Ornithology, I, The Ancient Period: 
Fossil Birds. Nebraska Bird Review, I, No. 2, April, 1933, 
pp. 50-52. 

1933. More Nebraska Records of the Alaska Yellow Warblers. 

Nebraska Bird Review, I, No. 3, July, 1933, pp. 62-63. 
1933. A Brief Synopsis of the Birds of Nebraska, I, Loons. Ne¬ 
braska Bird Review, I, No. 3, July, 1933, pp. 87-90. 

1933. The Present Status of the Whooping Crane. Nebraska Bird 
Review, I, No. 4, October, 1933, pp. 111-129. 
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1933. An Early Gyrfalcon Record for Nebraska. Nebraska Bird 
Review, I, No. 4, October, 1933, p. 131. 

1933. The Desert Sparrow Hawk in Eastern Nebraska. Nebraska 
Bird Review, I, No. 4, October, 1933, pp. 132-133. 

1933. A Brief Synopsis of the Birds of Nebraska, II, Grebes. Ne- 
braska Bird Review, I, No. 4, October, 1933, pp. ■ 142-151. 

1934. The Interior Carolina Paroquet as a Nebraska Bird. Nebras¬ 
ka Bird Review, II, No. 3, July, 1934, pp. 55-59. 

1934. Occurrence of the American Woodcock within the City of 
Lincoln. Nebraska Bird Review, II, No. 3, July, 1934, pp. 
63-65. 

1934. A Systematic Analysis of the Measurements of 404 Nebras¬ 
ka Specimens of Geese of the Branta canadensis Group, 
formerly Contained in the D. H, Talbot Collection. Nebras¬ 
ka Bird Review, II, No. 4, October, 1934, pp. 103-116. 
(With P. A. DuMont.) 

1934. An Unusual Flight of Franklin Gulls in October, 1934. Ne¬ 
braska Bird Review, II, No. 4, October, 1934, p. 121. 

1934. A Brief Synopsis of the Birds of Nebraska, III, Totipalmate 
Swimmers. Nebraska Bird Review, II, No. 4, October, 1934, 
pp. 128-136. 

1934. A History of Nebraska Ornithology, I, The Ancient Period: 
Aboriginal Man and Bird Life. Nebraska Bird Review, II, 
No. 4, October, 1934, pp. 137-143. 

1935. The American Magpie in Thurston County, Nebraska. Ne¬ 
braska Bird Review, III, No. 1, February 20, 1935, pp. 26- 
27. 

1935. An Unusually Heavy Invasion of the American Magpie into 
Eastern Nebraska. Nebraska Bird Review, III, No. 1, Feb¬ 
ruary 20, 1935, p. 27. 

1935. The European Starling Invasion of Nebraska. Nebraska 
Bird Review, III, No. 1, February 20, 1935, p. 28. 

1935. A History of Nebraska Ornithology, II, Period of the Ear¬ 
liest Explorations. Nebraska Bird Review, III, No. 2, April, 
1935, pp. 69-73. 

1935. A History of Nebraska Ornithology, III, Period of the Ex¬ 
plorations of the Early Nineteenth Century (1804-1854). 
Nebraska Bird Review, III, No. 3, July, 1935, pp. 115-125. 

1935. The Weights of 356 Nebraska Specimens of Geese of the 
Branta canadensis Group, formerly Contained in the D. H. 
Talbot Collection. Nebraska Bird Review, III, No. 4, Oc¬ 
tober, 1935, pp. 135-141. (With P. A. DuMont.) 

1936. A Study of the Distribution, Migration, and Hybridism of 
the Rose-breasted and Rocky Mountain Black-headed Gros¬ 
beaks in the Missouri Valley Region. Nebraska Bird Re¬ 
view, IV, No. 2, April, 1936, pp. 27-40. 

1936. The European Starling at Davey, Lancaster County. Ne¬ 
braska Bird Review, IV, No. 2, April, 1936, p. 41. 
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193,6. Bird Mortality in the 1936 Nebraska Grasshopper Poison- 
ing Campaign. Nebraska Bird Review, IV, No. 4, October, 
1936, pp. 98-99. 

1937. Economic Effects of the Present American Magpie Invasion 
of Central Nebraska. Nebraska Bird Review, V, No. 1, 
January, 1937, pp. 11-12. 

1937. A Study of the Distribution and Migration of the Great 
Horned Owls in the Missouri Valley Region. Nebraska 
Bird Review, V, No. 4, October, 1937, pp. 79-105. 

1938. Late Autumn Food of the Sharp-tailed Grouse in Western 
Nebraska. The Journal of Wildlife Management, II, pp. 
184-189. (With Lyle Frederick Seiko.) 

1938. Nebraska 4-H Club Bird Manual. University of Nebraska 
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DISTRIBUTION AND MIGRATION OF THE SOLITARY 
SANDPIPER IN NEBRASKA 

By 

MYRON H. SWENK AND EDSON FICHTER* 

The Solitary Sandpiper was described and given the scientific 
name Tringa solitaria by Wilson in 1813. This bird, which was the 
smaller race of the species, now known as the Eastern Solitary Sand' 
piper, was reported by Wilson as inhabiting “the watery solitudes of 
our highest mountains during the summer, from Kentucky to New 
York.” The species remained undivided until seventy-seven years 
later when Brewster (1890) recognized the larger western race and 
described it under the name Totanus solitarius cinnamomeus, basing 
his new subspecies upon specimens from Lower California (type, San 
Jose del Cabo, August 30, 1887). Disregarding here the vacillations 
in generic designations between 1813 and the present, it is to be 
noted that the second edition of the A. O. U. Check List (1895) ac- 
cepted the existence of a second and western form as established by 
Brewster. The third edition (1910) and fourth edition (1931) of 
the Check List have reaffirmed this treatment of the species.** 

Swarth (1926) stated that he was not satisfied that this division 
into eastern and western races was justified, and expressed the view 


*This paper completed by the junior author after the passing of 
Prof. Swenk. 

**T ringa solitaria solitaria Wilson (Eastern Solitary Sandpiper) 
Tringa solitaria cinnamomea (Brewster) (Western Solitary Sand' 
piper) 
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that “these two subspecies are, at best, poorly defined," and that 
there exists “no more satisfactory mode of dividing them than by re¬ 
gard to the points of capture.” The several distinguishing characters 
of the two as given by Brewster (1890) and Ridgway (1919) are, 
according to Swarth, “independently variable, so that a given speci¬ 
men may, on the basis of one certain feature, seem referable to the 
eastern subspecies, and to the western on just as strong resemblances 
in other respects.” Brooks (1927), commenting on Swarth’s re¬ 
port, points out that the eastern and western forms are readily separ¬ 
ated in juvenile plumage, that the adults are separated with less ease, 
and that “the two are found together over the whole of the west” 
(Canada) during migration. Further analysing the systematic status 
of the Solitary Sandpiper, Swarth (1935) reiterates his disbelief “in 
the existence of two distinguishable geographic subspecies of Tringa 
solitaria ”, and demonstrates that “series of specimens from various 
western localities .... are subspecifically indeterminable” on the 
basis of deductions drawn from “vague and complicated minor 
physical variations.” 

After study of the available Nebraska specimens, the writers 
are of the opinion that distinguishable subspecies of the Solitary 
Sandpiper do occur. The characters employed in differentiating the 
specimens studied are as follows: 

Outer primary not marbled on inner web; spotting on back rather less 
extensive, whitish in both adults and juveniles in first fall plum¬ 
age; sue smaller, wing 4.90 to 5.25, averaging 5.04 inches (124 
to 133.5, averaging 128 mm.). 

EASTERN SOLITARY SANDPIPER. 
Outer primary usually distinctly marbled on inner web, sometimes 
conspicuously so; spotting on back rather more extensive, whit¬ 
ish in adults but cinnamoneous in juveniles in first fall plumage; 
size larger, wing 5.10 to 5.65, averaging 5.34 inches (129 to 
144.5, averaging 142 mm.). 

WESTERN SOLITARY SANDPIPER. 

R. E. Weir, collecting in Monroe Canyon, Sioux County, Ne¬ 
braska, in August of 1921, secured a specimen of the western race on 
the 29th of that month, and one of the eastern form on the following 
day. Catalog notes by Swenk on the first of these two Sioux Coun¬ 
ty specimens state: “A large marbled area on the inner web of the 
outer primary; spotting on dark back fairly deep cinnamomeus; typi¬ 
cally an immature specimen of the western form.” Of the second 
specimen, Swenk’s catalog notes record: “No,marbling on the inner 
web of the outer primary; spotting on dark back strongly tinged with 
cinnamomeus, but referred to solitaria because of unmarked primary 
and small size.” 

Wolcott (1901) stated that the range of the Western Solitary 
Sandpiper was such that the subspecies could be looked for in west¬ 
ern Nebraska. Bruner, Wolcott, and Swenk (1904) repeated this 
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information, and characterized the Eastern Solitary Sandpiper as “a 
common migrant; here in May and in September, and to be met with 
chiefly along creeks and' small streams. Recorded from all parts of 
the state.” Swenk (1915; 1918; 1920) recorded the Eastern Soli' 
tary Sandpiper as the only race of the species occurring in Nebraska, 
and this as “a common migrant.” Subsequent examination of the 
Nebraska specimens available for study has shown that both the east' 
ern and western races have a statewide distrubution. Ten sped' 
mens, five of each subspecies, have been examined. Of the eastern 
race, one is an adult male bird (mounted specimen) in the University 
of Nebraska State Museum (No. 268), collected by August Eiche at 
Greenwood, Cass County, Nebraska, on May 12, 1907. Another 
male, a juvenile, is in the collection of George E. Hudson, (No. 863), 
the bird having been collected by him near Sprague, Lancaster Coum 
ty, Nebraska, on October 2, 1937. An adult female bird was cob 
lected at Halsey, Thomas County, Nebraska, by J. T. Zimmer (No. 
668, Zimmer collection) on July 17, 1912. A juvenile female bear' 
ing the number N. O. U. 209, collected by R. E. Weir in Monore 
Canyon, Sioux County, Nebraska, on August 29, 1921, is in the cob 
lection of the late Myron H. Swenk. R. A. Moser of Omaha has in 
his collection a juvenile female taken at South Omaha, Sarpy Coun- 
ty, Nebraska, on August 18, 1940. The five specimens of the west' 
ern form of the Solitary Sandpiper that have been studied are in the 
M. H. Swenk collection. A juvenile male (N. O. U. 208) was cob 
lected by R. E. Weir in Monroe Canyon, on August 28, 1921, an 
adult male By M. H. Swenk at Lincoln, Lancaster County, Nebras' 
ka, on April 29, 1916 . Of the three specimens of adult females, one 
was taken at Karns, Keyapaha County, Nebraska, July 7, 1902, by 
M. H. Swenk, one at Inland, Clay County, Nebraska, on August 
12, 1918, by A. M. Brooking, and one at Lincoln by J. E. Wallace, 
in 1919. 

The first Nebraska record of the Solitary Sandpiper is that of 
Cassin (in Baird, 1858), who reported the following Nebraska lo' 
calities of record and collection dates: Omaha City, Nebraska, April 
28, 1856; Sandhills, Nebraska, August 8 and 10, 1856, and Fort 
Union, Nebraska, July, 1856. Aughey (1878) recorded the Solitary 
Sandpiper as “only seen in Nebraska during its migrations. Have 
seen the young in Dakota County during August, and therefore 
must occasionally breed here.” Taylor (1888) briefly pictured the 
species as “migratory; abundant. Summer resident; common. Ar' 
rives in April.” Bruner (1896) quoted J. M. Bates as reporting the 
species breeding in Cherry County, and I. S. Trostler who stated 
that the species was “a common migrant” at Omaha. Cary (1900) 
noted the bird as a “common migrant and summer resident” in the 
region of the Upper Elkhom in Nebraska, and Hunter (1900) re' 
ported it as a “frequent” member of the bird fauna of the Salt Basin, 
near Lincoln. The Solitary Sandpiper was reported at Chapman, 
Hamilton County, on June 30, 1891 by Graves (1901), and Tout 
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(1902) stated that the species was to be seen during migration at 
York, York County, Nebraska. Cary (1902) reported that the 
Solitary Sandpiper had been seen at Crawford, Dawes County, Ne- 
braska, on July 28, 1901, stating that the species was evidently a 
migrant. 

Bent (1929) states that “the only unquestioned eggs of the 
solitary sandpiper* that have been collected have come from Alberta 
where it is known to breed ....”, and that circumstances attendant 
upon reports of its breeding in Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
Hampshire, Maine, and Quebec “are such as to cause doubts con' 
cerning their authenticity, although it seems probable that the species 
did (and possibly still does) breed somewhere in eastern North 
America.” Of the breeding range of the Western Solitary Sand¬ 
piper, Bent (loc. cit) says that “no unquestioned set of eggs. . . . has 
thus far been recorded”, but that the subspecies probably breeds 
in western Alberta, Alaska, and British Columbia. Swarth (1935) 
reports that in the northwest the species “breeds frm northern Brit¬ 
ish Columbia, east of the Coast Range, north to the limit of timber.” 
That the Solitary Sandpiper breeds in Nebraska can not at this time 
be considered as established knowledge. 

Considering the Solitary Sandpiper as an undivided species, we 
find that the earliest definite springtime date of arrival in Nebraska 
is April 11, on which date in 1930 the species was noted in Hastings, 
Adams County (J & Jo; L. O. I. No. 50, p. 5, and No. 51, Supp., p. 
4). The next earliest spring dates are April 15, 1935, for Fairbury, 
Jefferson County (C; N. B. R. iii, pp. 92 and 108); April 16, 1939 
for Hastings (J; L. O. I. No. 42, p 3, and No. 43, Supp., p. 4); 
April 17 in 1927 for Hastings (J; L. O. I. No. 23, Supp. p 4) and in 
1936 for Fairbury (C; N. B. R. iv, p. 61); April 18, 1925 for Lin¬ 
coln, Lancaster County (Wr; L. O. I. No. 5, p 3); April 19, 1928 
for Hastings (Sy; L. O. I. No. 31, p. 4, and No. 33, Supp., p. 4); 
April 20 in 1925 for Fairbury (C; L O. I. No 5, p. 3, and No. 6, p. 
4) and in 1936 for Hastings (J; N. B. R. iv, p. 61); April 22 in 
1926 for Hastings (J; L. O. I. No. 18, Supp. p. 4) and in 1928 for 
both Omaha, Douglas County (H; L. O. I. No. 31, p. 3, and No. 
33, Supp., p. 4) and Red Cloud, Webster County (LI; L. O. I. No. 
32, p. 9, and No. 33, Supp., p. 4, and N. B. R. iv, p. 7); April 23 in 
1900 for Lincoln (Cr), in 1931 for Antioch, Sherdian County (Kl; 
L. O. I. No. 60, p. 10) and in 1935 for Hastings (J £>? Jo; N. B. R. 
iii, pp 94 and 108); April 24, 1925 for Hastings (J; L O. I. No. 7, 
Supp., p. 4); April 25 in 1923 (LI; N. B. R. ii, p. 7) and in 1931 
(LI; L. O. I. No. 60, p. 7 and No. 60, Supp., p. 4, and N. B. R. iii, 
p. 7) for Red Cloud; April 26 for Lincoln in both 1914 (D) and 
1926 (Wlm; L. O. I. No. 18, Supp., p. 4), in 1926 for Omaha (Mi; 
L. O. I. No. 18, Supp., p. 4), and in 1934 for Fairbury (C; N. B. R. 
ii, pp. 71 and 85), and April 27 in 1930 for Red Cloud (LI; L. O. I. 
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No. 51, p. 10, and No. 51, Supp., p. 4, and N. B. R. iii, p. 7), in 
193 5 for both Lincoln (Hu; N. B. R. iii, pp. 88 and 108) and North 
Platte (NPBC; N. B. R. iii, pp. 102 and 108), and in 1938 for 
Hastings (J; N. B. R. vi, p. 37), and in 1939 for Fairbury (C; N. 
B. R. vii, p. 38). Cassin (1858) records a specimen taken at Omaha 
on April 28, 1856 by Dr. F. V. Hayden, with Lieutenant Warren’s 
expedition (female, No. 4866, U. S. N. M.). On April 29, 1916, 
an adult male specimen was taken by M. H. Swenk at Capital Beach, 
Lincoln, sight records being made by Dawson on the same day at 
Lincoln, and on this date at Hastings in 1932 (BBC; L. O. I. No. 
66, p. 8, and No. 66, Supp., p. 4), in 1934 (BBC; N. B. R. ii, pp. 72 
and 85), and 1937 (Jo; N. B. R. v. p. 60). There are five April 
30 dates including one for Peru in 1910 (S); two for Lincoln, in 
1909 (Z) and in 1911 (D & Z); and two for Fairbury, in 1933 (C; 
N. B. R. i, pp. 70 and 76 and in 1938 (C; N. B. R. vi, p. 37. Given 
on N. B. R. vi, p. 11, erroneously as May 1, 1938). Remaining 
available spring dates for Nebraska range from May 1 to May 30 
and the height of the spring migration appears to be reached during 
the last week of April and the first two weeks of May. 

First dates of spring arrival at Lincoln in 38 years were 
April 18, 1925 (WrJloc. cit.), April 23, 1900 (Cr. loc. cit.), April 
26, 1914 (D), April 26, 1926 (Wlm, loc. cit.), April 27, 1935 (Hu. 
loc. cit.) April 29, 1916 (D), April 29, 1916 (S. Adult male sped' 
men), April 30, 1909 (Z), April 30, 1911 (D & { Z), May 1, 1919 
(D), May 1, 1927 (Ty; L. O. I. No. 23, Supp., p. 4), May 3, 1916 
(D), May 4, 1899 (Wo), May 4, 1913 (D & Z), May 4, 1917 (M), 
May 5, 1898 (Jn), May 6, 1899 (Wo), May>6, 1911 (D), May 6, 
1912 (S), May 7, 1910 (Z), May 7, 1911 (D), May 7, 1916 (D), 
May 8, 1920 (M),/May 8, 1932 (Hu), May 10, 1913 ( S 6s? Z), 
May 11, 1912 (S & Lo), May 12, 1912 (D &? S), May 12, 1919 (D 
& S), May 12, 1919 (D), May 12, 1920 (M), May 13, 1897 (R), 
May 13, 1907 (Ei), May 13, 1917 (D), May 13, 1919 (D), May 
21, 1899 (Wo), May 22, 1899 (Ei) and May 28, 1910 (Z), an aw 
erage date of about May 8 or 9. 

First dates of spring arrival at Fairbury, Jefferson County, in 
14 years were April 15, 1935 (C. loc. cit.), April 17, 1936 (C. loc. 
cit.), April 20, 1925 (C. loc. cit.), April 26, 1934 (C. loc. cit.), 
April 27, 1939 (C. loc. cit.), April 30, 1933 (C; N. B. R. i. pp. 70 
and 76), April 30, 1938 (C; N. B. R. vi. p. 37. Given on N. B. R. 
vi. p. 11, erroneously as May 1, 1938), May 6, 1929 (C; L. O. I. 
No, 43, Supp., p. 4), May 10, 1935 (FBC; N. B. R. iii, p. 93), May 
10, 1940 (C; N. B. R. viii, p. 77), May 12, 1927 (C; L. O. I. No. 
23, Supp., p. 4), May 13, 1933 (31st N. O. U. Field Day, N. B. R. 
i, p. 104), May 19, 1926 (C; L. O. I. No. 18, Supp., p. 4). First 
dates of spring arrival in south-central Nebraska, in 16 years were 
April 11, 1930 (J & Jo. loc. cit.), April 16, 1926 (J & Jo. loc. cit.), 
April 17, 1927 (Jo. loc. cit.), April 19, 1928 (Sy. loc. cit.), April 
20, 1936 (Jo. loc. cit.), April 22, 1926 (Jo. loc. cit.), April 23, 1935 
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(J 6? Jo. loc. tit.), April 24, 1925 (Jo. loc. tit.), April 27, 1938 (Jo. 
loc. tit.), April 28, 1931 (Jo. loc. cit.), April 29, 1932 (BBC, loc. 
cit.), April 29, 1934 (BBC, loc. cit.), April 29, 1937 (Jo. loc. cit.). 
May 2, 1940 (J & Jo; N. B. R.Wiii, p. 77) May 5, 1933 (J 6? Jo; N 
B. R, u pp. 72 and 76), May 7, 1940 (BBC; N. B. R. L. O. I. No. 
60, p. 10), May 14, 1926 (25th N. O. U. ! Field Day, L. O. I. No. 
23, p. 4), May 18, 1929 (BBC; L. O. I. No. 43, p. 8), May 18, 1940 
(BBC; N. B. R. viii, p. 86), May 19, 1927 (BBC; L. O. I. No. 32, 
p. 9), May 20, 1933 (BBC; N. B. R. i, p. 80), May 22, 1930 (BBC; 
L. O. I. No. 51, p. 12), May 22, 1937 (BBC; N. B. R. v, p. 71). 

Two dates of spring arrival of the Solitary Sandpiper at North 
Platte, Lincoln County, which fall within the three week interval 
previously indicated as being marked by the height of spring migra- 
tion for this species in eastern Nebraska, are April 27, 1935 (NPBC. 
loc. cit.), and May 9, 1939 (W; N. B. R. vii, p. 38). 

The Solitary Sandpiper has been recorded as “common in migra- 
tions at Stapleton, Logan County, by Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Glandon 
(N. B. R. ii, p. 3), with definite spring arrival dates of May 1, 1935 
(G; N. B. R. iii, p. 103) and May 20, 1934 (G; N. B. R. ii, p. 85). 
Dates of first arrival at Antioch, in two springs were April 23, 1931 
(Kl; loc. cit.), and May 4, 1933 (Kl; N. B. R. i, p. 75). 

J. S. Hunter reported the Solitary Sandpiper in Cherry Coun¬ 
ty, June 3 to 10, 1900, and 'Robert Overing (L. O. I. No. 44, p. 3) 
found it at Omaha on June \ 5, 1929. A specimen was taken by 
Swenk at Beatrice on June 3, 1899. 

Again taking the Solitary Sandpiper as an undivided species, 
the very beginning of the return migration takes places in July. 
Bent (1929) records July 3 as a first date of arrival in the fall migra¬ 
tion at Valentine, Cherry County, Nebraska. Another early July 
date is July 7 for both 1902 at Cams, Keyapaha .County, on which 
date Swenk collected a female in that locality, and 1937 for Staple- 
ton (G & Vi; N. B. R. v, 2). Other July dates range from the 
11th to the 31st. D. H. Talbot reported the Solitary Sandpiper at 
Ponca, Dixon County, on July 11, 1884. The species was seen at 
Lincoln on July 13, 1913 (D) and July 15, 1917 (D), and at Staple- 
tn on July 15, 1935 (G; N. B. R. iv, p. 18). J. T. Zimmer col¬ 
lected an adult female on July 17, 1912 at Halsey, Thomas County. 
Dawson reports the species at Lincoln on July 20, 1913 and July 22, 
1917. A pair was seen by Swenk at Cams on both July 21 and 22, 
1902 and Miss Margaret Diemer (N. B. R. iii, p. 150) reported a 
“few” at Hastings on July 21, 1935. The species was “clearly seen 
at Capitol Beach”, Lincoln, by Dawson on July 25, 1913 on which 
date in 1915 and 1917 it was also reported by Dawson from Lin¬ 
coln. Late July dates of fall migration are July 28, 1912 for Lincoln 
(D), July 30 and 31, 1916 for Mitchell, Scotts Bluff County (D 6? 
Mi) and July 31, 1932 for Hastings (Di; L. O. I. No. 67, p. 3). The 
fall migration appears heaviest during August, continuing slowly 
thereafter until late fall. The latest available Solitary Sandpiper 
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date is from Ashland, Saunders County, in 1900 when R. H. Wol¬ 
cott reported the species in that locality on October 20. Extreme 
dates of fall migration through Nebraska are, therefore, July 3 to 
October 20, principal dates falling during the latter half of August, 
but with no decided peak. 

First dates of fall arrival at Hastings in 4 years were July 21, 
1935 (Di; N. B. R. iii, p. 150), July 31, 1932 (Di; L. O. I. No. 67, 
p. 3), August 7, 1932 (Di; L. O. I. No. 67, p. 3), September 9, 1934 
(Di; N. B. R. iii, p. 36) and September 22, 1932 (BBC; L. O. I. 
No. 67, p. 4). Dates of fall arrival at Lincoln in 39 years were July 
13, 1913 (D),'July 15, 1917 (D), July 20, 1913 (D), July 22, 1917 
(D), July 25, 1913 (D), July 25, 1915 (D), July 28, 1912 (D), 
August 4, 1920 (Mi), August 9, 1900 (Hn), August 9, 1914 (D), 
August 10, 1915 (D), August *21, 1935 (Wr; N .B. R. iv, p. 86), 
August 22, 1916 (Mi), August 27, 1920 (Mi), August 28, 1920 
(Mi), August 30, 1914 (D), September 2, 1897 (Ri), September 2, 
1919 (Mi), September 6, 1900 (Cr), September 10, 1899 (Wo), 
September 13, 1914 (D), September 18, 1917 (D), September 20, 
1914 (D), September 24, 1898 (Wo), September 29, 1900 (Wo) 
and September 30, 1899 (Wo). 


The names of the persons and organisations responsible for the 
migration dates used are indicated in the text by symbols, of which 
the following is the key BBC-Brooking Bird Club, C-Misses Susie 
and Agness Callaway, Cr-Merritt Cary, D-R. W. Dawson, Di-Miss 
Margaret Diemer, E-August Eiche, FBC-Fairbury Bird Club, G-E. 
W. Glandon, H-L. O. Horsky, Hn-J. S. Hunter, FIu-George E. Hud¬ 
son, J-Mrs. A. H. Jones, Jn-H. C. Jones, Jo-Mrs. A. M. Jones, Kl-F. 
J. Keller, Ll-Charles Ludlow, Lo-H. B. Lowry, L. O. I.-Letter of In¬ 
formation of the N. O. U., M-C. E. Mickel, Mi-C. A. Mitchell, N. 
B. R.-Nebraska Bird Review, N. O. U.-Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union, NPBC-North Platte Bird Club, S-M. H. Swenk, Sy-Miss M. 
Caryle Sylla, Ty-Mrs. Fred Tyler, Vi-Glen Viemeyer, Wlm-Leighton 
Williams, Wo-R. H. Wolcott, Wr-J. G. Worley, and Z-John T. 
Zimmer. 
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MINUTES OF THE FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 

NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

The forty-third annual meeting of the Nebraska Ornithol¬ 
ogists’ Union and the fortieth annual field day were held in Om¬ 
aha, Nebraska, on Saturday and Sunday respectively, May 16 and 
17, 1942. The Omaha Nature Study Club, Fontenelle Forest As¬ 
sertion and the Bird Students of Omaha were hosts. Sessions were 
held in Joslyn Memorial. Registration began at 10:00 A.M., with 
Mrs. S. A. Perkins and Mrs. G. E. Winslade, Jr., in charge. 

The business session was called to order at eleven-thirty by 
the president, Mrs. Wilson Tout, who is a charter member of the 
organization. 

A report from the Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Earl W. 
Glandon was read by Treasurer L. M. Gates as follows: 

May 1, 1941 May 1, 1942 


Members holding Honorary Membership.. 6 7 

Members holding Sustaining Membership.. 8 7 

Members holding Active Membership. 31 35 

Members holding Associate Membership.. 96 72 

TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 141 121 

Additions to Membership Roll .,. 3 

Memberships renewed .. 3 

Members Changed from Sustaining to Active . 1 

Members Changed from Associate to Active .. 6 

Members Changed from Active to Associate . 6 

N. O. U. Members deceased ... 4 

Dropped from Membership Roll for Delinquency .26 


The addition of 7 new members following this report increased 
the total Membership to 128. 

A report from Treasurer L. M. Gates was then presented 


which may be summarized as follows: 

RECEIPTS 

Cash on hand May 1, 1941 .$75.93 

6 Sustaining Membership annual dues for 1941-42 . 30.00 

2 Associate Membership annual dues for 1940-41 . 2.00 

33 Active Membership annual dues for 1941-42 . 66.00 
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49 Associate Membership annual dues for 1942-43 . 49.00 

2 Active Membership annual dues for 1942-43 . 4.00 

5 Associate Membership dues for 1942-43 . 5.00 

Sale of Publications ....*_ _ 7.75 

Postage received for Sale of Publication .50 

1 Subscription to the Review received for the year 1940 .... 1.00 

1 Subscription to the Review received for the year 1942 .... 1.00 

9 Subscriptions to the Review received for the year 1942 .... 9.00 

Exchange for check ...■„.10 


$251.28 


EXPENDITURES 

Expenses of Corresponding Secretary (Postage & Stationery) $ 8.49 


Postage & Envelopes for office of Editor-Custodian . 12.81 

Cut of Professor Swenk . 7.76 

Printing 1941 issue of Nebraska Bird Review . 127.00 

Charge on Bank Account .. .30 

Postage received from Moore-Cottrell Subscription Agencies, 

Inc., and used by office of Treasurer . .50 

Balance on hand May 1, 1942 _______93.97 


$251.28 


Respectfully submitted, 

L. M. GATES, Treasurer. 


On motion the report was received and referred to an audit¬ 
ing committee, Mrs. S. A. Perkins and Mrs. G. E. Winslade, Jr. 

The proposal of names and election of new members was next 
in the order of business. The following were proposed by Mr. 
Gates: Miss Elisabeth Rooney, Omaha, (associate) re-instated; 
Mr. Eddie Brown, Kearney, (active); Miss Alice Von Bergen, 
Omaha, (active). Dr. Moser proposed the names of Mrs. Floyd S. 
Clarke, Omaha, (active); Dr. J. Prentice Wendland, Omaha, (asso¬ 
ciate) ; Miss Gussie Koehler, Omaha, (associate); Mr. Walter A. 
Staher, Omaha, (associate); Mrs. C. L. Bantin, Omaha, (active); 
and Miss Flora Lake, Omaha, (associate). All were elected to mem¬ 
bership by the casting of a unanimous vote. The morning session 
adjourned until 1:45 P.M. 

At the beginning of the afternoon business session a motion 
was made and carried to dispense with reading of the minutes of 
the 1941 meeting as a transcript of same is printed in the Janu- 
ary-June, 1941, issue of The Nebraska Bird Review. 

The report of the nominating committee, Mr. Horsky, Chair¬ 
man, Miss Mary Ellsworth and Mrs. Lily R. Button, was read as 
follows: For President—Dr. R. Allyn Moser, Omaha; Vice Presi¬ 
dent—Mr. Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton; Corresponding Secretary— 
Mrs. Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln; Recording Secretary—Mrs. A. H. 
Jones, Hastings; Treasurer—Mr. L. M, Gates, Lincoln; Editor-Cus¬ 
todian—Mr. F. W. Haecker, Omaha. Nominations were invited 
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from the floor. By motion nominations were closed and the secret 
tary instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for the candidates as 
nominated. 

The special committee represented by Edson Fichter reported 
on the investigation of the egg collection belonging to the N. O. U. 
This collection is housed in the Nebraska University Museum. The 
report was as follows: Eggs from 117 species, 315 sets, 9 missing 
and 1249 eggs. The committee was asked to continue. The name 
of Mr. W. LeRoy Wilcox was also added to this committee. Mr. 
Fichter announced Mrs. Myron H. Swenk’s gift to the University 
Museum of the scientific bird skin collection belonging to the late 
Professor Myron H. Swenk. 

The names of N. O. U. Members deceased during the past 
year were noted with regret: Prof. Myron H. Swenk, Mrs. Addison 
E. Sheldon, Mr. William C. Craig and Mr. Joseph Baldrige. The 
Members stood in silent tribute. 

An invitation to the N. O. U. to meet in Lincoln in 1943 was 
extended by Mrs. Myron H. Swenk in behalf of the Cornhusker 
Hotel. This was referred to the executive committee. The meeting 
adjourned until the afternoon. 

Mr. D. F. Meinzinger, substituting for the Park Comissiner, 
Roy N. Towl, welcomed the N. O. U. to the city. Mr. Frank H. 
Shoemaker of Lincoln showed hand colored slides of Nebraska Fauna 
and Flora. These were selected from a large collection of his pho¬ 
tographs extnding over a long period of years. 

Dr. Harold Gifford, son of the former owner of the Great Blue 
Heron Rookery in Pottowattamie County, Iowa, spoke on the pres¬ 
ent status of the heronry, illustrating with motion pictures. The 
Gifford estate was terminated in January, 1942, and this tract of 
40 acres was given by the heirs to the State of Iowa, to be admin¬ 
istered by the Iowa State Conservation Commission as a Wild Life 
Sanctuary. 

The paper, “The Vanishing Birds of Nebraska”, written by 
Mr. A. M. Brooking of Hastings, was read by Mrs. A. M. Brook¬ 
ing. Personal observations made by Mr. Brooking over a period of 
fifty years included data on such interesting species as Eskimo Cur¬ 
lew, Carolina Paroquet, Trumpeter Swan, Passenger Pigeon and 
Whooping Crane. 

American Bird Songs as recorded by the Laboratory of Orni¬ 
thology, Cornell University, was presented by Dr. R. Allyn Moser, 
and formed a pleasing part of the afternoon’s prgram. 

Adjournment followed with the members reconvening at the 
Elks Club at 6:30 for the banquet. William Kyles, baritone singer, 
entertained the group during dinner. 

The program following the dinner was presented in the Lec¬ 
ture Hall of Joslyn Memorial. Dr. Charles A. Stewart with his 
kodachrome pictures illustrated nature in her varying moods in 
“Wanderings Through Fontenelle Forest”. “Wings in Color”, 
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shown by Mr. W. LeRoy Wilcox, were motion pictures of birds in 
natural color. They were taken by Mr. Wilcox while visiting the 
Audubon Sanctuary in Florida and during some of his frequent 
trips to Wyoming. 

The Forty-third Annual Meeting concluded with the announce- 
ment of the Field Trip. 

The 1942 Registration was as follows: Members: F. J. Ad¬ 
ams, Mrs. A. M. Brooking, Miss Bertha Calvert, Mrs. Floyd Clarke, 
Miss Mary Ellsworth, Miss Emma Ellsworth, Edson Fichter, Mrs. 
H. L. Fabrique, LeRoy M. Gates, Mrs. LeRoy M. Gates, Harold 
Gifford, Mrs. L. O. Horsky, L. O. Horsky, Mrs. A. H. Jones, Mar¬ 
tin E. Larson, Amy C. Lawton, R. A. Moser, Mary Loomis Per¬ 
kins, Walter A. Stohrer, Mrs. Myron H. Swenk, Mrs. Wilson 
Tout, Ralph Velich, Miss Alice Von Bergen, J. Prentice Wend- 
land, Mrs. G. E. Winslade, Jr., Miss Susan Wilson, W. LeRoy Wil¬ 
cox, Miss Gussie Koehler, Miss Flora Lake. Guests: Mrs. J. R. 
Glassey, Mrs. Arthur Grier, Mrs. F. W. Haecker, Miss Martha Hoff¬ 
man, Roy Muller, S. A. Perkins, F. J. Pipal, Mrs. A. W. Raabe, 
Miss Clarice Seldomridge, Miss Delia Tartsch, Frank H. Shoemak¬ 
er, Mrs. W. L. Wilcox, G. E. Winslade, Jr. 

MRS. A. H. JONES, Recording Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE FORTIETH ANNUAL FIELD DAY 
OF THE 

NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

On Sunday, May 17, 1942, the fortieth annual field day of 
the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union was held in the vicinity of 
Omaha. 

Twenty-eight Members assembled outside Joslyn Memorial at 
7:30 A.M. The trip included the mud flats south of the city where 
a few water birds were observed and Fontenelle Forest where a 
count of land birds was made. 

At twelve-thirty a hot lunch was served at Mandan Park. Aft¬ 
er luncheon the composite list was compiled, which with a few ad¬ 
ditional records made in the afternoon, totaled 101 species. Because 
of heavy rains during the night the afternoon visit to the Great 
Blue Heron rookery was cancelled. The total list was as follows: 

Pied-billed Grebe, Great Blue Heron, E. Green Heron, Amer¬ 
ican Bittern, Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller, N. Red-shouldered Hawk, 
E. Sparrow Hawk, Ring-necked Pheasant, Semipalmated Plover, 
Killdeer, Spotted Sandpiper, E. Solitary Sandpiper, Lesser Yellow- 
legs, Baird’s Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sandpiper, 
Ring-billed Gull, Franklin’s Gull, Rock Dove, W, Mourning Dove, 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Chimney Swift, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, E. Belted Kingfisher, N. Flicker, Red-bellied 
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Woodpecker, Red'headed Woodpecker, E. Hairy Woodpecker, N. 
Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, N. Crest' 
ed Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, Acadian Flycatcher, Least Flycatcher, 
Eastern Wood Pewee, Prairie Horned Lark, Bank Swallow, Rough' 
winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, Purple Martin, N. Blue Jay, E. Crow, 
Long'tailed Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, White'breasted Nuthatch, 
W. House Wren, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, E. Robin, Wood 
Thrush, E. Hermit Thrush, Olive'backed Thrush, Gray-cheeked 
Thrush, E. Bluebird, Blue'gray Gnatcatcher, Cedar Waxwing, Star' 
ling, White'eyed Vireo, Bell’s Vireo, Yellow'throated Vireo, Blue' 
headed Vireo, Red'eyed Vireo, E. Warbling Vireo, Tennessee 
Warbler, Orange-crowned Warbler, E. Yellow Warbler, Black' 
throated Green Warbler, Cerulean Warbler, Black'poll Warbler, 
Oven'Bird, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Kentucky Warbler, Mourn' 
ing Warbler, N. Yellow-throat, Yellow-breasted Chat, American 
Redstart, English Sparrow, E. Meadowlark, Western Meadowlark, 
Yellow-headed Blackbird, E. Red-wing, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore 
Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, E. Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager, E. Cardinal, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Dickcissel, E. Goldfinch, 
Red-eyed Towhee, E. Savannah Sparrow, E. Lark Sparrow, E. Chip¬ 
ping Sparrow, W. Field Sparrow, White-crOwned Sparrow, and 
Swamp Sparrow. 

Because of war conditions and the tire situation in particular 
the Executive Committee of the N. O. U. decided this year not to 
hold the annual meeting in the western part of the state as planned. 
It was thought necessary to hold the meeting at a point more cen¬ 
trally located as to N. O. U. membership and easily reached by 
rail, and inasmuch as an invitation was extended by »Omaha, that 
city was chosen. However, because of the unusual situation it was 
suggested that N. O. U. members in different localities throughout 
the state, who were unable to attend the Omaha meeting, hold 
field days of their own, and the results of these are recorded here¬ 
with: 

Fairbury 

The Fairbury Nature Union took a field trip in the vicinity of 
Fairbury on Friday, May 15, 1942. The party was composed of 
Mesdames Charles Richardson, McCoy and McAllister, also Miss¬ 
es Bertha Holly, Fannie Cross, Margarete Chambers, Agness and 
Susie Callaway. The list of 75 species recorded is as follows: 

Eared Grebe, Pied-billed Grebe, American Pintail, Blue-winged 
Teal, Marsh Hawk, E. Bob-white, American Coot, Killdeer, Wil¬ 
son’s Snipe, Greater Yellow-legs, Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sand¬ 
piper, Long-billed Dowitcher, Sanderling, Black Tern, W. Mourn¬ 
ing Dove, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, E. Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, E. 
Belted Kingfisher, N. Flicker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Red-head¬ 
ed Woodpeckr, N. Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkan¬ 
sas Kingbird, N. Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, Eastern Wood 
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Fewee, Prairie Horned Lark, Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swal¬ 
low, Purple Martin, N. Blue Jay, E. Crow, Long-tailed Chick¬ 
adee, Tufted Titmouse, White-breasted Nuthatch, W. House Wren, 
E. Mockingbird, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, E. Robin, Wood 
Thrush, Olive-backed Thrush, E. Bluebird, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
Cedar Waxwing, Migrant Shrike, Bell’s Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, E. 
Warbling Vireo, Tennessee Warbler, E. Yellow Warbler, Black- 
poll Warbler, N. Yellow-throat, American Redstart, E. Meadow¬ 
lark, Western Meadowlark, E. Red-wing, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore 
Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, E. Cowbird, E. Cardinal, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Dickcissel, N. Pine Siskin, E. Goldfinch, Arctic Towhee, 
W. Grasshopper Sparrow, E. Lark Sparrow, Clay-colored Spar¬ 
row, W. Field Sparrow, and Harris’s Sparrow. 

The above report was submitted by Miss Susie Callaway of 
Fairbury. 

Superior 

At Superior, N. O. U. members and other bird students held 
their field day on May 14. The group was led by Mrs. L. H. Me- 
Killip of Seward- and Mrs. H. C. Johnston of Superior. These two 
ardent bird students, both past-presidents of the N. O. U., have spent 
some time “birding” together each spring since 1911 with the ex¬ 
ception of two years, during one of which Mrs. Johnston was on a 
trip around the world, while Mrs. McKillip was absent the other 
spring, being in California. The list of 68 species observed is as 
follows: 

E. Green Heron, Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller, Marsh Hawk, 
Osprey, Ring-necked Pheasant, American Coot, Killdeer, E. Soli¬ 
tary Sandpiper, Franklin’s Gull, Common Tern, W. Mourning 
Dove, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Great Horned Owl, Chimney Swift, 
N. Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, E. Hairy Woodpecker, N. 
Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, N. 
Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, Least Flycatcher, Prairie 
Horned Lark, Bank Swallow, Barn Swallow, Purple Martin, N. Blue 
Jay, E. Crow, Long-tailed Chickadee, W. House Wren, E. Mock¬ 
ingbird, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, E. Robin, Wood Thrush, Olive- 
backed Thrush, Gray-cheeked Thrush, E. Bluebird, Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, Bell’s Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, E. Warbling Vireo, E. Yel¬ 
low Warbler, N. Prairie Warbler, N. Yellow-throat, Yellow-breast¬ 
ed Chat, American Redstart, English Sparrow, Western Meadow¬ 
lark, E. Red-wing, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed 
Grackle, E. Cowbird, E. Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Rocky 
Mountain Grosbeak, W. Blue Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Dickcis¬ 
sel, N. Pine Siskin, E. Goldfinch, Red-eyed Towhee, E. Dirk Spar¬ 
row, Clay-colored Sparrow and Harris’s Sparrow. 

On Sunday, May 17, Mrs. McKillip and Mrs. Johnston added 
Tennessee Warbler, Black-poll Warbler and Oven-bird to their list. 

Mrs. Earle Lionberger of Superior who sent in the above re- 
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port also advises that a great scarcity of Catbirds has been noted 
this season in the Superior vicinity, and an unusual abundance of 
Yellow Warblers and Orchard Orioles. 

Hastings 

The annual field day of the .-Brooking Bird Club was held Sat' 
urday, May 9th, 1942. The party consisting of sixteen members of 
the club met at the City Auditorium at seven o’clock, and after vis' 
iting favorite bird haunts at Prospect Park, Nashes Grove and CryS' 
tal Lake, proceeded leisurely to the Joe Davis cabin on the Blue 
River. After a sumptious lunch a business meeting was held in which 
officers were elected for the coming year. They were: President, 
Don Karr; Vice President, Wm. Jaques; Secretary, Mrs. A. M. 
Brooking. The compiled list for the day included one hundred three 
species and subspecies. This is a trifle less than in some previous 
years due to the absence of several common water birds which 
seemed to be late in arriving this season. The list was, however, the 
largest of the five field days held, topping by two the list made at 
Omaha, where the official N. O. U. meeting was held. The Omaha 
field day was held on May 17th and was somewhat hampered by 
bad weather. The Hastings list is as follows; 

E. Green Heron, Black-crowned Night Heron, American Bit' 
tern, Common Mallard, Blue'winged Teal, Shoveller, E. Red'tailed 
Hawk, Swainson’s Hawk, American Roughdegged Hawk, Marsh 
Hawk, E. Sparrow Hawk, Ring'necked Pheasant, Killdeer, Upland 
Plover, Spotted Sandpiper, E. Solitary Sandpiper, Lesser Yellow' 
legs, Baird’s Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sandpiper, Black Tern, W. 
Mourning Dove, Yellow'billed Cuckoo, W. Burrowing Owl, Sen' 
nett’s Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, E. Belted Kingfisher, N. Flick' 
er, Red'bellied Woodpecker, Red'headed Woodpecker, E. Hairy 
Woodpecker, N. Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas 
Kingbird, N. Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, Say’s Phoebe, 
Least Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Pewee, Olive'sided Flycatcher 
Prairie Horned Lark, Bank Swallow, Barn Swallow, N. Cliff Swab 
low, Purple Martin, N. Blue Jay, White-necked Raven, E. Crow, 
Long'tailed Chickadee, Brown Creeper, W. House Wren, E. Mock' 
ingbird, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, E. Robin, Wood Thrush, Olive' 
backed Thrush, Gray'cheeked Thrush, E. Bluebird, Migrant Shrike, 
Bell’s Vireo, Red'eyed Vireo, E. Warbling Vireo, Tennessee Warb' 
ler, Orange'crowned Warbler, Nashville Warbler, E. Yellow Warb' 
ler, Myrtle Warbler, Black'poll Warbler, Louisiana Water-Thrush, 
N. Yellow'throat, American Redstart, English Sparrow, Bobolink, 
E. Meadowlark, Western Meadowlark, E. Red-wing, Orchard Orb 
ole, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed Crackle, E. Cowbird, E. Cardinal, 
Rose'breasted Grosbeak, Rocky Mountain Grosbeak, Indigo Bunt' 
ing, Lazuli Bunting, Dickcissel, N. Pine Siskin, E. Goldfinch, Arc' 
tic Towhee, Lark Bunting, E. Savannah Sparrow, W. Grasshopper 
Sparrow, E. Vesper Sparrow, E. Lark Sparrow, E. Tree Sparrow, 
E. Chipping Sparrow, Clay'colored Sparrow, Harris’s Sparrow, 
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White-crowned Sparrow, Gambel’s Sparrow, White-throated Spar¬ 
row, Lincoln’s Sparrow and Dakota Song Sparrow. 

The most outstanding record of the day was that of the White- 
necked Raven which was seen by Mr. and Mrs. Garland Baker, 
Mrs. Davis and Mr. Brooking. There was no doubt of its identity 
for it was close to the road west of Brickton and was approached 
to within such a short distance that the fringe of white feathers 
surrounding its throat was distinctly seen by everyone in the car. 
In contrast to the crows which were fairly numerous in the locality 
it was very tame and its larger size was commented upon. The only 
other record of this rare bird for this vicinity was made when the late 
George Maxwell shot a pair north of Holstein about ten miles west 
of where this bird was seen. This was on April 15, 1927. The bod¬ 
ies were later found and positively identified by the late Professor 
Myron H. Swenk and the remains are now preserved in the Hast¬ 
ings Museum collection. Mr. Brooking is of the opinion that this 
raven may be much commoner in this section than is generally sup¬ 
posed, for the casual observer would easily mistake it for the com¬ 
mon crow. 

North Platte 

The composite list of birds reported at the Field Day of the 
North Platte Bird Club, May 16, 1942 (is transmitted below). Thir¬ 
teen members went to Stenger’s Grove at sunrise and returned about 
9:30 A.M. Then various groups observed birds during the day. In 
the evening a picnic was held at the Smith home and the composite 
list was made up from the individual lists. Among those present 
were Messrs. Romigh, Glandon, Middleton, Tout, McCabe, Welch, 
and Frank; Mesdames Romigh, Glandon, Middleton, Wilson, Holl- 
man, Cotterell, Smith, and Collister, and Misses Gates, Tout, Jen¬ 
sen, Heller, Feather, and Middleton. 

WILSON TOUT, Secretary.* 

The North Platte list of 91 forms is as follows: 

Eared Grebe, Pied-billed Grebe, American Bittern, Common 


*It is interesting to note that the N. O. U.’s two charter mem¬ 
bers, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Tout, were both busy at their respective 
tasks and continuing their life-long hobby of bird study at annual 
meeting time this year. Mr. Tout, past president, was present at 
the North Platte Bird Club meeting of which he and Mrs. Tout 
have long been leaders. Mrs. Tout, much beloved and respected pres¬ 
ident of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, was at Omaha, in the 
opposite end of the state, presiding over the state-wide organization 
which she headed, and which was there in session at the time. The 
sad and untimely passing of Mrs. Tout since that meeting and just 
before this issue went to press is reported elsewhere. Mrs. Tout did 
live to complete her year as president of the N. O. U. forty-three 
years after its founding in which she and Mr. Tout participated.-— Ed. 
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Mallard, American Pintail, Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller, Canvas- 
back, Ruddy Duck, Marsh Hawk, E. Sparrow Hawk, Greater Prairie 
Chicken, E. Bob-white, Kildleer, Upland Plover, Spotted Sandpiper, 
Lesser Yellow-legs, Wilson’s Phalarope, Franklin’s Gull, Black Tern, 
W. Mourning Dove, E. Screech Owl, E. Belted Kingfisher, N. Flick¬ 
er, Red-headed Woodpecker, E. Hairy Woodpecker, N. Downy 
Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, N. Crested 
Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, Say’s Phoebe, Desert Horned Lark, Barn 
Swallow, N. Cliff Swallow, Purple Martin, N. Blue Jay, American 
Magpie, E. Crow, Long-tailed Chicadee, W. House Wren, W. 
Mockingbird, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, E. Robin, Wood Thrush, 
Olive-backed Thrush, Gray-cheeked Thrush, E. Bluebird, Cedar 
Waxwing, White-rumped Shrike, Starling, Bell’s Vireo, Red-eyed 
Vireo, E. Warbling Vireo, Black and White Warbler, E. Yellow 
Warbler, Oven-bird, W. Yellow-throat, Long-tailed Chat, Ameri¬ 
can Redstart, Bobolink, E. Meadowlark, Western Meadowlark, Yel¬ 
low-headed Blackbird, Thick-billed Red-wing, Orchard Oriole, Bal¬ 
timore Oriole, Bullock’s Oriole, Brewer’s Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, 
E. Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager, E. Cardinal, Rocky Mountain Gros¬ 
beak, W. Blue Grosbeak, Lazuli Bunting, Dickcissel, N. Pine Siskin, 
E. Goldfinch, Arctic Towhee, Lark Bunting, W. Grasshopper Spar¬ 
row, W. Vesper Sparrow, W. Lark Sparow, E. Chipping Sparrow, 
Clay-colored Sparrow, W. Field Sparrow, White-crowned Sparrow, 
Swamp Sparrow, and Dakota Song Sparrow. 


GENERAL NOTES 

The Whooping Crane at Lexington, Dawson County. —Mr. 

Burman Guyer, former game warden for this district, reported see¬ 
ing three Whooping Cranes (Grus americana) at Lexington on 
April 7, 1942. Mr. Guyer has since been taken into the Service.— 
EDDIE BROWN, Kearney, Hehr. 

An Early Record for Black and White Warbler at Omaha, 
Douglas County. —On March 21st we observed a Black and White 
Warbler (Mniotilta varia) at close range, in Forest Lawn Cemetery. 
This is by far the earliest date that we have ever observed this spe¬ 
cies.—MRS. G. W. LOOMIS and MRS. S. A. PERKINS, Omaha, 
J^ebr. 

Occurrence of Lark Buntings in Seward County During 
the Breeding Season. —On June 23, 1932, on the West “O” Street 
road, about straight north of Beaver Crossing, in Seward County, 
we saw large numbers of the Lark Buntings (Calamospiza melano' 
corys), both males and females being present. The males were sing¬ 
ing as I have observed them to do in western Nebraska where they 
nest regularly, and it is thought that perhaps they might also be 
nesting in this locality. The date would seem to be rather late to ex¬ 
pect migratory birds in this area.—L. M. GATES, Lincoln, J\[ebr. 
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SHOULD THE BELTED PIPING PLOVER BE 
RECOGNIZED AS A VALID RACE? 

By R. ALLYN MOSER 

For the past three nesting seasons Mr. F. W. Haecker and my' 
self have had under observation a colony of Piping Plover (Charadrius 
melodus) in one of Omaha’s city parks which lies partly in Iowa and 
partly in Nebraska; the particular tract involved being in Iowa but 
belonging to Omaha. This area is a dredged sand fill of irregular con' 
tour on which grow young willows, cottonwoods and tumble weeds, 
and the ground is covered with small pieces of drift wood, pebbles of 
various sizes and broken mussel shells. This part of the park is destined 
to become an athletic field by the W.P.A. method, but we would much 
rather see it dedicated to the Piping Plover, Killdeer, Least Terns and 
Spotted Sandpipers found nesting here. 

None of the birds were collected, but by concealment in the wib 
low thickets, splendid perception was possible with and without field 
glasses. The birds were using two different locations during 1940 and 
1941; but during the spring of 1942, all the nesting was confined to 
one site. A rather detailed record of the studies made during the spring 
of our first finding these nests has been published (1 b 

The purpose of this article is not to relate the antics of these 
most interesting, amusing and entertaining birds but rather to investi' 
gate the racial aspect of the species. They have their very sedate moods 
and their clownish moods; they are forever nodding their heads and 
are most curious of everything about them. They put on the best 
wounded bird act one can ever imagine. They follow or run ahead of 
anyone in their preserve piping all the while. 

I do wish to point out, based on geographical distribution, that 
there are two races: Piping Plover (Charadrius melodus melodus) and 
Belted Piping Plover (Charadrius melodus circumcintus) as first de' 
scribed by Robert Ridgway This race was based on Ridgway’s 
findings and observations taken at the fork of the Platte and Loup riv' 
ers in this state during Lieutenant Warren’s expedition in the month of 
July, 1874. Coues makes the statement^! referring to this expedition, 
"as observed sometime since by Mr. Cassin. Dr. Haden’s specimens are 
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in fall breeding dress, with the black pectoral band complete, instead 
of forming, as in most instances, an area on either side of the breast. 
This is the basis of Mr. Ridgway’s new variety.” 

Just recently all the Piping Plover skins in the Field Museum, 
American Museum of Natural History, the Professor M. H. Swenk 
collection now in the Museum of the University of Nebraska, and 
specimens in the Hastings Nebraska Museum were surveyed by me. 
I have formed the conclusion from these studies that the adult birds 
fall into three groups with reference to the distribution of the black 
coloring on the chest and lower neck. Group I (see cut), those with a 
definite defined black patch only on the sides of the chest extending 
back along the lower part of the neck. Group II (see cut), those on 
which the neck patches extend forward forming an indefinite belt, this 
belt not being easily distinguishable but of a mottled design. Group 
III (see cut), those with a complete decidedly well-marked belt of black. 
There is no differentiation in measurement between the groups. The 
juvenile birds of all three groups are void of black plummage whatso¬ 
ever, they are much lighter in color and have an entirely black bill. 
The adult bill is black for the outer third and yellow or orange to the 
base. 



Variations of Collar on the Piping Plover 


In 1940 we had four nests under observation and a total of ten 
adult birds. Two of these birds belonged to Group II and eight to 
Group III. In 1941 there were seven nests found and eighteen 
adult birds in the area. The first nest was found on May 15th and 
contained four eggs (see photograph). One of the nesting birds was 
blind in the right eye and could be approached to within thirty feet be¬ 
fore scurrying away to begin her wounded actions. All eighteen of 
these birds fell into Group III. This past spring (1942) the colony 
was smaller than in 1941. Only three nests were found but ten adult 
birds were about the site, all of these belonged to Group III. 

Mr. Bruce F. Stiles, Chief of the Division of Fish and Game of the 
Iowa State Conservation Commission, who formerly lived in Council 
Bluffs, reported (4) the Piping Plover nesting on a sandspit of Lake 
Manawa near Council Bluffs during June, 1940. This area is about 
five miles south of our colony and had two nests with five adult birds 
belonging to Group III. In the season of 1941, I visited this location 
and found only two birds and one nest. Both birds had the well-de- 
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fined completed belt. In 1942 this sandpit was flooded due to increased 
rainfall in this section of the country. 

The only Colorado record of the Piping Plover is a female cob 



Nest and Eggs of the Piping 
Plover at Omaha 


lected by Bailey and Niedrock, May, 1939 (5) . This specimen is in 
the Colorado Museum and belongs to Group III. The other skins in 
this museum all belong to Group I and came from the Atlantic coast. 
In the Museum of the University of Nebraska, there are six specimens 
all collected at Capitol Beach, near Lincoln, Nebraska. One is a bird in 
juvenile plumagje and five belong to Group III. In the Hastings, Ne' 
braska Museum, Mr. Brooking, the curator, has two specimens also 



Piping Plovers at Nests Near Council Bluffs 


collected at Capitol Beach belonging to Group III. 

It is quite evident that Piping Plover breeding or migrating in 
western Iowa and in eastern to central Nebraska, belong to Group III. 
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There are no records of breeding birds in this territory which belong to 
Group I, and only two belonging to Group II. 

Bruner, 1896, in some notes on Nebraska Birds (<5 > lists only the 
Belted Piping Plover (Aegialtis meloda circumcincta). In 1901 Bran- 
er, Wolcott, and Swenk gave the same listing for Nebraska (7) and 
they state, “A fairly common migrant; breeds about the lakes in the 
sandhill region, along the Niobrara River in northern Nebraska, on 
the Loup at Dannebrog, along the Platte, and perhaps on any of the 
rivers of the state where are the sand-bars on which it nests”. Early 
records of the Belted Piping Plover nesting in this state are as follows: 
Samuel Aughey, two nests in Dakota county, July, 1866< 8 G G. P. 
Anderson found it nesting on the Middle Loup River at Dannebrog in 
1899 and 1900< 9 >. In 1900 and 1902, O. S. Hunter, R. H. Wolcott 
and J. P. Wallace found it nesting at Trout Lake in Cherry county 
and in 1902 M. H. Swenk found nests on the Niobrara in Keya Paha 
county. Spring migration extends from April 20th to May 18th, and 
nesting from late May till July, and fall migration between July 30th 
and August 22nd. Seebohm (10) discussed the American Piping-Plover 
(Charadnus melodus) and Western Piping-Plover (Charadrius melo - 
cl us circumcinctus J , commenting that probably the coast birds found 
a complete black pectoral band too conspicuous in such an exposed 
situation so only acquired it on the sides of the breast. 



Young of the Piping Plover 
Less Than One Day Old 

The range of this species does not extend west of the 103rd me¬ 
ridian except as a rare straggler. Over its entire domain it seems very 
selective as to nesting areas, which in the Missouri River valley are 
scattered spots in North and South Dakota, central and eastern Ne¬ 
braska and western Iowa. Bennitt states (1 3) that in Missouri it is 
only a rare transient visitor, and it is not listed in Kansas* 14 ), In the 
states touching the Great Lakes, nesting is near the lakes and quite 
local. There are no nesting records in Minnesota that we know of (11) . 
In Canada* 12 > it breeds in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, along the St. 
Lawrence and west into Saskatchewan. On our Atlantic coast the breed¬ 
ing range extends south into North Carolina. 

Of 205 study skins in the various museums previously mentioned 
there are 109 belonging to Group I, 32 belonging to Group II and 64 
belonging to Group III. There are no skins of Group I or Group II 
collected in North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa or Nebraska either 
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during the nesting or migratory seasons. The specimens taken in Sas- 
katchewan show four belonging to Group III and one from Group II. 
Specimens of all three groups taken along the St. Lawrence provinces 
and along the east coast during the nesting season show a ratio of ap- 
proximately three of Group I, two of Group III, and one of Group 

II, while in Indiana the groups are about equal. There are no breed' 
ing records from Texas (ir>) , but there are eleven skins of Group III, 
and two skins of Group II which were collected in July in that state. 

It is obvious that there is a fairly equal intergradation of Group I 
and Group III among breeding birds in the Great Lakes region. There 
is the same condition along the St. Lawrence, in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, with preponderance of Group I and still greater .prepon¬ 
derance of this group south along the Atlantic coast. Only seven of 
Group III were collected in this area during the nesting season. From 
all available records and our observation, there is no intergradabon of 
these two groups in the Missouri Valley. 

The fall migration route of the Piping Plover must be from west 
to east, south down the Atlantic coast and then west along the gulf 
coast, the spring migration being a reversal of this. They again show a 
spotted selection of their winter quarters. The fact that all groups mi- 
grate together was probably one reason why it was considered that 
there is only one race of this species and the early fad departure from 
this territory is further proof that they do travel a devious path to 
their winter territory. 

The first two editions of the A. O. U. Check-List of North Amer¬ 
ican Birds gives two races Aegialitis meloda and Aegialitis meloda 
circumcincta. Dr. Sharped) did not recognize the alleged sub-species 
circumcincta which I believe lead American authorities to a similar con¬ 
clusion without careful consideration of the geographical differentia¬ 
tion or considering the fact that evolution does process forms which 
are subspecific. The third edition of the A. O. U. Check-List 
gives only the one form, Aegialitis meloda. In order to account for the 
birds belonging to Group III, most writers have stated as BentD?) has 
done: “the extent of the black collar probably indicates an old bird”. 
The fourth edition of the A. O. U. Check-List likewise gives only the 
one form, Piping Plover (Charadrius melodus) which is the present 
day recognized status of this species. 

It seems quite significant that during the three years we observed 
the birds nesting, there have been none of Group I, only two (in 1940) 
of Group II and forty-three belonging to Group III. It is not reasonable 
to presume that during this period there were no young breeding birds, 
that all males and females were always older Piping Plover with com¬ 
plete collars, and that this plumage differentiation is the indication of 
their age. I am also positive that discerning early observers in this 
state would have differentiated between birds of Group I and Group 

III, had they been here. As has been shown prior to 1910, when the 
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third edition of the A. O. U. Checklist was published, these ornitholo' 
gists of the Missouri Valley transcribed in their records only the Belt- 
ed Piping Plover. 

OberholseA 1 ®* lists the Eastern Piping Plover and Belted Piping 
Plover and states, “The chief difficulty heretofore seems to have been 
that both forms occur on the Atlantic coast during migration which 
obscured their geographical ditsribution.” 

My contention is that birds of Group I do not come this far west; 
that Group III birds migrate in the fall through to the east coast and 
then south to their wintering grounds in common with birds of Group 
I, but going farther west along the gulf coast. They return to their 
western-most nesting grounds in the spring by way of the eastern 
route. There is intergradation between Group I and Group III in the 
eastern districts and Group II are offsprings of interbreeding of 
Groups I and III. The Piping Plover is definitely very selective as to 
its nesting grounds, migratory route and wintering grounds. 

It was entirely erroneous to have discarded the western form 
Charadrius melodus circumcinctus as it is a precise race which is de¬ 
fined geographically in the Missouri Valley. I also make the contention 
that should the next A. O. U. Check-List follow the classification of 
1931, Charadrius .melodus circumcinctus should precede Charadrius 
melodus melodus; this due to the fact that Charadrius melodus circum - 
cinetus with the complete black collar is nearer to, and more character¬ 
istic of the other species in the subgenius Charadrius than is Charadrius 
melodus melodus. The first described race as is the policy should, how¬ 
ever, retain the duplicated specific name. 
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THE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
AND 

ITS RANGE IN NORTHERN NEBRASKA 

By GLENN VIEHMEYER 

Introduction 

Game managers of the United States have for a number of years 
been transplanting game birds from foreign soil with the hope that 
these species might become adapted to our conditions and thus help 
maintain or increase our present game population. One of the most 
successful of the exotic birds has been the Hungarian, or European 
Gray Partridge (Perdix perdix p,erdix), an important game bird of 
central Europe and the British Isles. The Hungarian Partridge is an 
excellent game bird and has been successfully transplanted in that it 
thrives in areas of intensive agriculture such as is typical of our central 
states. 
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Range 

In Europe, the Hungarian Partridge ranges from the British Isles 
and northern Portugal on the west to the Barabinska Steppes and Al¬ 
tai Mountains of central Asia on the east, south to northern Greece and 
northern Persia, and north to southern Norway, Sweden, and south 
central Russia. 

Its best American range seems to be in the upper Mississippi val¬ 
ley, northern states west of the Rocky Mountains, and in Canada from 
Saskatchewan westward to the Pacific Coast. 

Early Plantings in Nebraska 

Nebraska, with funds raised by popular subscriptions in 1907, al¬ 
lowed its chief deputy game warden to secure 250 birds. During 1925 
and ’26, 400 Hungarian Partridges were imported and distributed in 
favorable localities throughout Nebraska. Eight hundred Hungarian 
Partridges were distributed throughout the state in 1927 and ’28. All 
of the Huns were placed on game reserves throughout the state. 

In 1929, ’30, and ’31 the Game Commission stocked the Hungar¬ 
ian Partridges in the following counties: 

County No. Pairs Released 

Brown 69 

Buffalo 54 

Butler.- - - - 10 

Cherry.79 

Custer.54 

Colfax.- - 10 

Dawes.- - - 142 

Dundy.54 

Frontier.- 79 

Furnas.- - - 79 

Garfield.- - - 20 

Greeley 6 

Harlan - - - - - - - - - 16 

Howard.- 21 

Holt -. 108 

Johnson - 9 

Knox - 89 

Lancaster 22 

Madison 54 

Morrill.10 

Merrick 25 

Nuckolls 9 

Otoe 25 

Pierce.54 
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County 

No. Pairs Released 

Rock - 

80 

Sarpy. 

8 

Saunders - - - - 

103 

Sheridan - - - - 

111 

Scottsbluff - 

54 

Sherman. 

24 

Thayer. 

68 

Thomas - 

78 

Washington - 

25 

Total Pairs Stocked 

1,649 


These plants were only fairly successful at that time and appar- 
ently became failures later. 


Habitat 


The partridge prefers rolling and partly cultivated ground. The 
birds frequent grain fields before cutting, and the stubble afterward, 
and have shown great fondness for corn fields. They live without 
much cover, but during snow storms do require some heavy grass, 
weeds, or standing corn with which to protect themselves. 


General Description 

This bird can be distinguished at all ages by the fact that it has 
a tail composed of eighteen feathers of nearly equal length. There are 
slight seasonal changes of plumage, and the sexes differ slightly in 
coloration. In general they are about twelve to fourteen inches in 
length, weighing from twelve to thirteen ounces. 

The adult male is brownish buff above, with narrow, close-set, 
wavy cross-bars of black, while the scapulars, lesser and medium wing 
coverts are blotched on their inner webs with chestnut. The coverts 
also have a conspicuous longitudinal buff shaft-streak. From Septem¬ 
ber to June the top of the head is brown, narrowly striped with buff, 
the rest of the head and throat being of a bright rust red. The breast 
and flanks are pale gray, finely mottled with black and barred on the 
flanks with chestnut, while a large horseshoe-shaped patch of chestnut 
marks the center of the breast. The rest of the parts are whitish. A 
small area of red skin surrounds the eye, the beak is bluish-brown, the 
legs pale bluish-gray, and the iris brown. 

The female is distinguishable by the brown hue of the head and 
neck, which are conspicuously striated with buff. The coloration of 
the lesser and medium coverts is black, with wide-set, somewhat wavy 
cross-bars in addition to the longitudinal shaft-streaks of buff. The 
chestnut horseshoe is smaller than on the male, or may be wanting. 
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The young birds in down are of a grayish-buff. The crown is dark 
chestnut and the sides of the head are yellowish, with a long loop of 
black, the ends of which turn forward. Down the back of the neck 
runs a black stripe, dividing at the base to run down on either side 
of the middle of the back; below this dorsal stripe runs a similar line, 
which at its hinder extremity turns forward to form a short loop. 

Call 

The call of the partridge is not musical and is quite noticeable on 
a still spring morning. There is a two-syllabled chuckling note, “\ee' 
uc\”, the second syllable being rather raspy and throaty and the first 
high-pitched and nasal. During flight, the birds utter rapid chuck- 
lings which diminish to the above notes repeated several times. While 
caring for the young, the parents, with much flitting of tails, make a 
clucking sound, “putt, putt, putt". The young “lost” call is a plain¬ 
tive “peep, peep, peep ”, characteristic of most young birds. 

Flight 

A covey of partridges flushed from cover rises in an almost simul¬ 
taneous burst of powerful, noisy wing beatings and whirrings, inter¬ 
mingled with cackling. The flight consists of an alternate series of 
short, rapid wing strokes. The line of flight is straight and terminates 
in a swing of several rods right or left. It is usually low over the 
ground, the birds having to rise to top a fence of hedgerow. Tests show 
that their speed of flight ranges from thirty to thirty-six miles an hour. 
Because of this tremendous speed of flight, and secretiveness, they are 
an excellent game bird. 


Habits 


This species is gregarious during the winter months, beginning to 
flock in October and continuing in these coveys till the last of Febru¬ 
ary. When gregariousness is upon them, they are exceedingly wary 
and are up and away at a moment’s notice. These coveys roost on the 
ground in a “bomb-like” formation. This is a compact, circular group, 
heads pointing outward, tails in, making an alert defense against en¬ 
emies and insuring warmth. By the latter part of February, there 
comes a change when the coveys disband and pairing begins. At this 
season, the partridge is less wary and can be found more often in roads 
and along roadsides. 

During the summer months, the common activity of both young 
and old is to rise early and dust themselves. Feeding takes place in the 
early morning but as cooler weather approaches, these periods become 
longer. The saturation point of the Hungarian Partridge has been placed 
by Leopold at one bird per acre. 
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Life History 

The Hungarian Partridge is monogamous and is delicately senti- 
mental in the choice of its mate. It is the only game species bird known 
with certainty to be monogamous. Pairing of birds withing the covey 
in late February is doubtless the rule. 

Calling begins early, when talking may be heard among members 
of the covjey. The coveys then start to break up and fighting is com- 
mon among the males who combat unmated rivals and viciously pro- 
tect their chosen areas. Actual fighting is interspersed with much chas- 
ing and maneuvering, which may continue from early evening until 
dark. Encounters are short but often feathers fly as vicious battles 
take place. 

Nesting of the partridge is usually near its winter grounds. The 
site selected is concealed under overhanging plants, grasses, or weeds, 
and great preference is shown for fence and hedgerows. The birds take 
great care in the selection of their new home and may abandon one 
place for another. As the season becomes late, the partridge may start 
laying and then finish the nest as laying progresses. The nest is a de- 
pression in the ground about seven and one-fourth inches wide and 
two inches deep, lined with two layers, the outer being of coarse ma¬ 
terial and the inner of fine material such as grass, dead leaves, and 
often body feathers. Runways and tunnels of various lengths are found 
approaching the hidden nest. 

During the first part of May, the partridge begins laying and 
the number of eggs per clutch greatly depends upon the food supply 
and weather. The number of eggs per clutch ranges from eight to twen¬ 
ty-five and averages about sixteen and four-tenths. As many as thir- 
ty or forty have been found in one nest which is no doubt due to more 
than one hen’s laying. The eggs are an olive-brown to grayish-olive, but 
occasionally pale blue or whitish eggs and eggs with blue bands have 
been found. The egg is a pointed oval averaging about 1.46 to 1.15 
inches in measurement. It is not uncommon to find partridge eggs in 
the same nest as those of other species, such as the pheasant. Normal¬ 
ly, the partridge lays or*e clutch a year, but if the first clutch is de¬ 
stroyed, the second laying may be delayed a month or so. Thus eggs 
have been found in September and October. During the time the eggs 
are being laid prior to incubation, they are covered with dry grass and 
leaves while the hen is away from the nest. 

The hen partridge just before incubation arranges the eggs in the 
nest so that each lies point down. The incubation, which is from twen¬ 
ty-one to twenty-four days, is carried on by the hen. She becomes very 
broody and leaves the nest only in the early morning and late in the 
afternoon for feeding and dusting. As hatching approaches these per¬ 
iods become shorter and less frequent. The male guards the nest from 
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a point close by, giving frequent calls to assure his mate of his presence. 
Immediately after hatching, the female with the male acting as a guard 
or decoy, moves the young from place to place by calls of soft, bub¬ 
bling, clucking notes. They move about in a single file female leading, 
with the male as a guard directing the route. If they are disturbed, the 
parents act as though they have broken appendages, freeze, or flutter 
about nearby, while the young freeze to the ground. The young and 
their parents remain together until the coveys pair and break up the 
following winter. 

The Present Status of the Hungarian Partridge in Nebraska 

In the fall of 1940 Hungarian Partridges were identified and re¬ 
ported as being seen about five miles east of Springview, in Keyapaha 
County, along the northern border of the state. The identification was 
made by the author and Conservation Officer Weller of the Game, 
Forestation, and Parks Commission. 

After this first identification of the birds extensive inquiry was 
made and reports of birds that were undoubtedly this specie were gath¬ 
ered from Boyd, Rock, Brown, and Holt counties. 

Upon my being appointed Superintendent of Niobrara State Park 
I had the opportunity to contact a number of persons in this section of 
Nebraska and to collect additional data on this bird and was greatly 
pleased to find that a good manv persons had seen a new bird which 
they were unable to identify and that seemed to be, according to the 
descriptions, Hungarian Partridge. 

In the fall of 1941 I received permission from the Commission to 
make a survey of the area near the park and was able to gather re¬ 
ports of birds in different localities in western Knox County, and to see 
and identify one covey of 13 birds south of Verdel, Nebraska. 

In the spring of 1942 I saw a pair six miles west of the Park. 

On the 23rd of October, 1942, I saw and identified eight birds 
nine miles southeast of Niobrara, Nebraska. 

Mr. Lee Jensen, Conservation Officer of the Game, Forestation 
and Parks Commission, states that he frequently sees Hungarian Part¬ 
ridge in the vicinity of O’Neill, Nebraska, and I have one report of 
the partridge from northern Antelope County. 

From data available it appears that the Hungarian Partridge is 
present and, apparently, increasing in several north central Nebraska 
counties. From the reports at hand the known range of the bird in 
Nebraska appears to be from Cherry county on the west to central 
Knox county on the east and south, to northern Antelope and south¬ 
ern Holt counties on the south. 
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There is some doubt as to the history of these birds. It is possible 
that some of the original Nebraska plantings have survived and are 
now increasing to the point where they have been frequently observed. 
However, I am inclined to think that the source is birds that have 
migrated from South Dakota where this species is established and where 
there is a hunting season on them. Whatever the source, it is interest' 
ing to know that Nebraska has a new game bird apparently established 
and increasing. 

If the conditions here are favorable for the species it is possible 
that before long the birds will spread over a large part of the state and 
replace the prairie chicken as a game bird. When conditions are fav' 
orable the increase of this bird is phenominal. In Canada, the first 
Hungarians were 24 pairs released by sportsmen near Calgary, Alberta, 
in 1908 and 1909. Their rapid increase in this vicinity can be shown 
in that by 1912 an open season of thirty days with a daily bag limit of 
five birds was permitted. These limits were later extended until in 
1927 the open season was three months with a bag limit of fifteen 
birds a day. 

Information regarding description of the bird, its habits and ear' 
ly plantings was furnished by Mr. L. P. Vance, Supervisor, Pittman' 
Robertson Projects, for Nebraska. 

Niobrara State Par\, Niobrara, N e bras\a 


THE VANISHING BIRD LIFE OF NEBRASKA* 

By A. M. BROOKING 

In presenting a paper concerning the vanishing bird life of cen' 
tral Nebraska, I am well aware that some of my statements will not 
exactly coincide with those of others, for the reason that I am basing 
my observations upon a comparatively small area in the south Platte 
territory where conditins may vary greatly from that of the state tak' 
en as a whole. However, it may be of interest to at least some of you 
to get the reaction of a person like myself, who has been actively en' 
gaged in hunting and collecting birds for over fifty years. I might say 
that my interest in birds extends back to the year 1890 and I can dis' 
tinctly remember many things connected with them previous to that 
time. During this half century I have noted the total disappearance 
of several species, and the gradual decline of others, and it is only 
through the fine work of this organization and others of its kind that 
the extinction of others have been prevented. After all, it is the edu- 


This paper was read at the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the N O 
U. held in Omaha on May 16, 1942. 
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cational program which we are stimulating and promoting that makes 
us at all hopeful for the future of these birds now remaining. 

When I was a small boy, almost every youngster of my age in 
school had a collection of bird eggs and I take no pride in claiming 
that mine was the best in the community. Fortunately, boys of today, 
on account of better training, expend most of their efforts in other 
directions. 

My knowledge of the Carolina Paroquet and the Passenger Pigeon, 
at one time fairly common within our borders, is mostly confined to 
what I have read, although the mounted Passenger Pigeon which we 
have in our museum collection was retrieved from an old case of birds 
found in a barn in Johnson County, Nebraska. It was taken in the vicin' 
ity of the town of Cook, in the eighties, and mounted by an amateur taxi' 
dermist, who, fortunately, knew enough of the rudiments of the art 
so that the bird could be remounted into a fine specimen. 

Observations of the Eskimo Curlew are more extensive for I can 
still remember the occasional “Dough'Bird” that was brought in by 
hunters when we were living at Axtell in 1886 and ’87. They were 
from the last straggling flocks of this once numerous bird. I have nev' 
er taken a specimen of this bird but did make a sight record of one of 
the last flocks of Eskimo Curlew in North America. 

On April 8th, 1926, I was driving from Hastings to Inland and 
when about five miles east of Hastings I noted a flock of eight birds 
whose flight was different from any I was familiar with, so I stopped 
the car and watched them until they alighted near the road some dis' 
tance ahead. I then drove nearer and approached to withing forty 
yards of where they were feeding. There was no doubt of their be' 
ing the Eskimo Curlew for I was very familiar with the Hudsonian 
Curlew, the only other bird with which they might be confused. 

As luck would have it, my gun was not in its accustomed place 
on the back seat of the car or I would certainly have taken a specimen 
or two in the interest of science. I have secured four mounted sped' 
mens of this bird from various sources. Two of those in the Hastings 
Museum bird collection, were taken by William Townsley, north of 
Harvard, April 10th, 1887. Mr. Townsley told me that at that date 
the birds were becoming so scarce he thought he had better add a pair 
to his collection before it was too late. 

One evening about the middle of March, 1898, I was preparing 
to leave my goose blind in the middle of the Platte River south of Over' 
ton, when I noted three large white birds approaching my hiding place. 
As they drew nearer I saw that they were much too large for geese, 
so I waited until they came to within easy gunshot and succeeded in 
killing all three. Two fell upon a small spit nearby and the third in 
the water. When I went to them I found I had three swans. As it was 
impossible for me to carry the three huge birds and my hunting equip' 
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ment I took the one from the water and left the other two on the bar, 
intending to bring them in later. When I returned the next morning 
I found that a mink had mutilated them so badly they were of no value 
for mounting so I picked the feathers from them. I found that the 
one I had saved weighed over twenty-five pounds, so I preserved it. 
For many years I naturally supposed that this bird was the commoner 
Whistling Swan, until Professor Swenk finally identified it as the rare 
Trumpeter Swan. 

During my boyhood I frequently saw many flocks of swans fly¬ 
ing over, but in the past forty years I have observed them but once. 
This was in the spring of 1915 when a flock of seven flew over the 
Inland Lagoon. A juvenile specimen of the Whistling Swan was sent 
to the Lincoln Tannery to be mounted in 1916 and as it was never 
claimed, I bought it. I know of no other records since that date. 

During the past fifteen years in co-operation with Mr. C. A. 
Black of Kearney I have rather specialized in Whooping Crane rec¬ 
ords. Each spring I have sent articles to various newspapers and col¬ 
lectors up and down the Platte River asking them to report in detail 
any white crane that may have been seen. At some future date I 
hope to compile all of these records for publication for they show a 
decided downward trend and I seriously doubt if at this time there 
are over a hundred of these birds left alive in the world. 

Each year fewer are seen and reported so it is only a matter of 
a few short years until they too are entirely gone. Authorities do not 
seem to agree upon the former abundance of the : Whooping Crane. 
Personally I can say that in our section there was never enough of a 
migration to class them as common, although every spring one or two 
were usually killed during the hunting season. I have mounted about 
twenty-five during my life time and have a total of ten in my col¬ 
lection. The last three of these were taken at Merriman, Nebraska, by 
Phillip Mensinger late in March, 1929. Since this date I know of no 
others being killed. 

It is hard for our present generation to realise what a hunter’s 
paradise Nebraska was during the eighties and nineties. I do not think 
there were many more ducks than now, with the exception of the Pin¬ 
tail and the Ruddy. Although this belief may be due to the fact that 
we did not live near any large body of water. I do know, however, 
that the beautiful little Ruddy Ducks which seemed to be partial to 
the smaller ponds were very common and vast flocks of Pintails were 
everywhere during their spring migratory flight. In this day when it 
is conisdered a real hunting feat to kill one or two geese, it is hard to 
convince younger people of the tremendous slaughter that went on ev¬ 
ery spring. I can vividly remember those still spring mornings when 
from our home, twelve miles away from the Platte, we could hear the 
constant bombardment which sounded like a tremendous battle. I am 
sorry to say that I contributed my part in the carnage and it was my 
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ambition to kill a hundred geese each spring. Some years this was easy 
and upon one occasion I downed thirty birds in a single afternoon. 
One hunting party from Omaha that usually camped near us on the 
banks of the river made it a practice to ship a wagon load of game back 
to their friends in Omaha every two or three days. 

They were equipped with the latest decoys, blinds and fire-arms 
and did much better than we poorer fellows. I still cherish the memory 
of the camps which we made on the Platte nearly every spring, for 
the night was filled with, what to me was the most melodious music 
in the world, as the thousands of wild fowl resting on the sandbars kept 
up their constant babble of sound. Snow Geese resembled great snow 
banks as they settled on the fields to feed. Among them was an oc- 
casional (at that time) rare Blue Goose. This is one goose which I 
believe has at least held its own, for my observations lead me to think 
there are as many if not more now than there were during my boy- 
hood days. 

Practically every species of shore bird with the exception of the 
very small ones have been greatly reduced in numbers in the past fifty 
years, for most of them present an enticing target to the hunter. The 
Curlew, Avocet, Willet and Bartramian Sanpdiper are making their 
last stand in our sand hill regions, and other isolated localities, although 
I am of the opinion that they have done better in the last ten years 
than formerly. Thirty or forty years ago the Bartramian Sandpiper was 
a very common nester in our section of the country but the only breed¬ 
ing record we have had lately is from the vicinity of Fort Kearney 
where it nested last spring—1941. 

The principal thing to which we can attribute the decline in our 
game birds is the excessive shooting in the past. Weather conditions 
and the advance of civilisation has of course been a factor but animal 
life, to a great extent, adjusts itself to changing conditions if left alone. 
Nature never took into consideration the greed of man and after a 
certain species is reduced in numbers from this cause, adverse weather 
conditions during the nesting season may wreak havoc with the re¬ 
mainder. , ! 1 ; ^ T [ 

I consider one of the most deplorable things in the history of bird 
life is the wanton killing of our hawks, especially the Swainson’s Hawks. 
I well remember the scourge of grasshoppers in the year 1896 when it 
seemed that the destruction of crops would equal that of 1873 which 
is still spoken of by old-timers as the Grasshopper Year. I shall always 
believe that the Swainson’s Hawk saved the day, for right with thie 
’hoppers came the hawks, literally thousands of them, and we were 
surprised the following spring to find only the usual number of in¬ 
sects. 


In spite of this and hundreds of similar stories men and boys with 
guns still murder this friendly, harmless hawk under the impression 
that they kill chickens, so that now therje is but a remnant left. With 
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the non-game birds the picture is much brighter. When I was a boy 
we never saw a Crow, Arkansas Kingbird, Black-headed Grosbeak or 
Say’s Phoebe. Now they and many others have extended their range 
so that they are very common, in our section of the state. So perhaps 
nature will again adjust itself to changing conditions and replace those 
which we have lost with other species. 

Hastings Museum, Hastings, l\[ebras\a 


N. 0. U. COOPERATIVE BIRD MIGRATION LIST 
FOR SPRING OF 1942 

(Only the Date of First Arrival Given) 

This is the eighteenth consecutive year that the cooperative migra¬ 
tion list has been compiled by members of the N. O. U. and published. 
The observations for the Omaha vicinity were made by Dr. R. Allvn 
Moser and Mr. F. W. Haecker. The Fairbury records were made bv 
the Misses Agness and Susie Callaway and Mrs. Chas. Richardson. 
Mr. Chas. S. Ludlow has sent in the observations for Red Cloud in 
which he includes records taken bv Messrs. Ben Pegg, Chas. Tennant 
and Harold Ludlow. Under the leadership of Mrs. A. H Tones a good¬ 
ly number of Hastings bird students have combined their efforts to 
record the Adams County list. These observers are Mrs. A. M. Jones. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Brooking. Prof. John Moulton, Mr. Wm. Taoues. 
Miss Annette Franz, Mrs. A. E. Olson, Mrs. F. L. Youngblood, Mrs. 
Paul Sala, Mrs. Chas. Mousel, Miss Melle Rowe. Mrs. A. H. Staley, 
Miss Jennie Woodworth and members of the Brooking Bird Club. 


Omaha Fairbury Red Cloud Hastings 


Eared Grebe 


5-15 



Pied-billed Grebe 

4-7 

4-30 


4-17 

White Pelican 

5-7 




Great Blue Heron (subsp.) 

3-22 

3-10 

5-20 


Eastern Green Heron 


5-4 


4-27 

Black-crowned Night Heron 




5-3 

American Bittern 


4-22 


4-22 

Least Bittern 



5-30 


Common Canada Goose (subsp.) 

3-21 

3-10 

2-2 3 

3-7 

Lesser Snow Goose 

3-8 

3-2 

3-7 

4-5 

Blue Goose 

3-8 

3-2 



Common Mallard 

2-6 

3-20 

3-7 

3-22 

Gadwall 

3-15 




Baldpate 

3-12 




American Pintail 

2-22 

4-8 

3-24 


Green-winged Teal 


4-10 



Blue-winged Teal 

3-15 

5-15 



Shoveller 

4-5 

4-12 


3-22 
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Omaha Fairbury Red Cloud Hastings 


Redhead 

3-7 



3-31 

Ring-necked Duck 

3-15 




Canvas-back 

3-31 

5-14 



Lesser Scaup Duck 

3-8 

4-12 


4-3 

American Golden-eye 

3-15 




Ruddy Duck 

4-26 




American Merganser 

1-11 




Turkey Vulture 

5-31 




Sharp-shinned Hawk 

3-30 

1-10 



Cooper’s Hawk 

1-1 

1-7 



Eastern Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.) 1-25 


1-6 

3-30 

Northern Red-shouldered Hawk 

5-31 




Broad-winged Hawk 

4-23 



4-20 

Swainson’s Hawk 




4-5 

American Rough-legged Hawk 




5-9 

Bald Eagle (subsp.) 

3-8 




Marsh Hawk 

1-25 

1-14 

2-4 


Osprey 

4-9 



2-14 

Prairie Falcon 



3-21 


Sparrow Hawk (subsp.) 

1-3 

3-10 

1-29 

1-23 

Eastern Bob-white 

6-14 

1-18 

4-12 


Ring-necked Pheasant 

4-1 

1-23 

1-6 


Sandhill Crane (subsp.) 




3-22 

Sora 


4-11 



American Coot 

3-15 

4-11 



Piping Plover 

5-12 




Semipalmated Plover 

4-19 




Killdeer 

3-19 

3-12 

3-18 

3-15 

American Golden Plover 

4-19 




Wilson’s Snipe 

4-20 

3-10 



Upland Plover 


4-20 


5-9 

Spotted Sandpiper 

5-17 

4-1 


5-9 

Eastern Solitary Sandpiper 


4-10 


5-9 

Western Willet 


5-15 



Greater Yellow-legs 

4-17 

5-15 


4-12 

Lesser Yellow-legs 

4-18 

4-15 


3-22 

Pectoral Sandpiper 

4-19 

5-15 



Baird’s Sandpiper 

4-26 

4-11 


4-12 

Least Sandpiper 

4-26 

4-1 



Dowitcher (subsp.) 


5-15 



Semipalmated Sandpiper 

4-26 




Hudsonian Godwit 

4-26 




Sanderling 


5-15 



Wilson’s Phalarope 

4-26 

5-15 



Herring Gull 

2-26 




Ring-billed Gull 

3-12 




Franklin’s Gull 

4-26 

3-20 

4-20 

4-18 
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Forster’s Tern 
Least Tern 
Black Tern 
Rock Dove 

Western Mourning Dove 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
Black-billed Cuckoo 
Screech Owl (subsp.) 

Horned Owl (subsp.) 

Western Burrowing Owl 
Nighthawk (subsp.) 

Chimney Swift 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
Eastern Belted Kingfisher 
Northern Flicker 
Red-shafted Flicker 
Red-bellied Woodpecker 
Red-headed Woodpecker 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
Hairy Woodpecker (subsp.) 
Downy Woodpecker (subsp.) 
Eastern Kingbird 
Arkansas Kingbird 
Northern Crested Flycatcher 
Eastern Phoebe 
Say’s Phoebe 

Alder Flycatcher (subsp.) 

Least Flycatcher 
Eastern Wood Pewee 
Olive-sided Flycatcher 
Horned Lark (subsp.) 

Tree Swallow 
Bank Swallow 
Rough-winged Swallow 
Barn Swallow 
Northern Cliff Swallow 
Purple Martin 
Northern Blue Jay 
American Magpie 
White-necked Raven 
Eastern Crow 

Long-tailed Chickadee (subsp.) 
Tufted Titmouse 

White-breasted Nuthatch (subsp.) 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 
Brown Creeper 


5-7 




6-5 




6-5 

5-15 

4-20 

5-9 

1-1 




2-11 

4-1 

3-15 

3-21 

5-11 

5-7 

5-25 

5-9 

5-17 

5-12 



3-18 

1-1 

1-4 


1-25 

1-5 




3-8 


4-12 

5-14 

5-15 

5-11 

5-9 

4-24 

5-3 


4-26 

5-17 




4-5 

3-7 

4-10 

3-21 

1-1 

3-15 

1-6 

3-10 



2-21 

3-10 

1-12 

3-10 


5-9 

3-1 

4-7 

5-16 

4-30 

4-8 




1-3 

1-3 

1-18 


1-4 

1-1 

1-18 


4-23 

5-1 

4-28 

4-29 

5-28 

5-7 

5-1 

4-28 

5-10 

5-10 


4-29 

3-26 

3-22 

3-24 

3-22 




4-10 

5-31 

5-7 


5-6 

5-17 


5-15 

5-5 

5-31 

5-15 

5-1 

5-6 

1-2 

1-2 

1-3 

4-6 

4-19 




4-18 


4-27 


4-23 

5-15 

5-3 

5-9 

4-19 

4-15 

4-27 

5-23 

4-25 



5-9 

4-9 

5-1 


3-22 

1-4 

5-15 

4-24 

4-6 



1-25 

5-9 

1-4 

1-2 

1-10 


1-4 

1-1 

1-6 



4-12 



1-11 

4-3 



1-25 




1-12 

1-1 


*5-9 


* Last seen 
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Western House Wren 
Bewick’s Wren 
Mockingbird (subsp.) 

Catbird 

Brown Thrasher 
Robin (subsp.) 

Wood Thrush 
Hermit Thrush (subsp.) 
Olive-backed Thrush 
Gray-cheeked Thrush 
Eastern Bluebird 
Townsend’s Solitaire 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet 
Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
Bohemian Waxwing 
Cedar Waxwing 
Migrant Shrike (subsp.) 

Starling 

White-eyed Vireo 
Bell’s Vireo 
Yellow-throated Vireo 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Warbling Vireo (subsp.) 

Black and White Warbler 
Tennessee Warbler 
Orange-crowned Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 
Yellow Warbler (subsp.) 
Magnolia Warbler 
Myrtle Warbler 
Audubon’s Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warbler 
Black-poll Warbler 
Western Palm Warbler 
Ovenbird 

GrinnelJ’s Water-Thrush (subsp.) 
Louisiana Water-Thrush 
Northern Yellow-throat (subsp.) 
Chat (subsp.) 

American Redstart 
English Sparrow 
Bobolink 

Eastern Meadowlark 
Western Meadowlark 
Yellow-headed Blackbird 
Red-wing (subsp.) 


4-19 


4-18 

4-7 

6-25 

4-30 

5-10 

4-5 

5-17 

5-4 

5-22 

5-2 

4-23 

5-1 

4-21 

4-19 

3-3 

1-10 

1-3 

3-10 

5-7 


5-17 

5-6 

5-17 




5-7 

5-7 

5-17 

4-19 

5-7 



5-6 

2-3 

3-16 

5-11 

3-22 




5-26 


5-15 


5-5 

4-9 

4-1 


3-26 

4-19 

4-1 


4-6 

3-3 




3-3 

3-3 


2-20 

3-26 

4-1 

. 4-24 

3-30 

1-2 

1-1 

1-5 


5-17 




5-17 

4-20 


5-9 


5-15 



5-31 

4-30 


5-9 

4-24 

4-28 

5-6 

4-29 

5-7 



4-29 

5-17 

5-15 


5-9 


4-16 


7-18 




5-6 

4-26 

5-6 

■5-3 

5-2 




5-26 

4-19 

4-1 

5-7 

4-18 




5-1 




5-5 

5-17 

4-8 


5-5 




4-23 

5-31 



5-7 


5-15 


5-6 




5-6 

5-17 

5-1 


4-28 

5-24 



5-5 

5-7 


4-5 

5-5 

1-1 

1-1 


5-9 

4-1 

5-15 



1-6 

1-2 

1-1 


4-18 

4-7 

3-11 

4-12 

3-8 

3-1 

3-8 

3-11 
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Orchard Oriole 

4'29 

4'30 

4-30 

4-30 

Baltimore Oriole 

4'29 

4'28 

4-28 

4'29 

Rusty Blackbird 

4'5 




Brewer’s Blackbird 

4'9 


3-19 


Bronzed Grackle 

3 '22 

4-15 

1-25 


Cowbird (subsp.) 

4'5 

47 

4'27 

5-24 

Western Tanager 


5'24 



Scarlet Tanager 


5-15 



Eastern Cardinal 

I '3 

1'9 

1-21 


Rose'breasted Grosbeak 

4'28 

5'3 

4'28 

5-25 

Rocky Mountain Grosbeak 




5-3 

Western Blue Grosbeak 


4'20 

5-10 


Indigo Bunting 

5'17 

5-15 

5-24 

5-9 

Lazuli Bunting 




5-5 

Dickcissel 

5-17 

5-15 

5-14 

5-9 

Eastern Purple Finch 

3'8 




Common House Finch 



1-31 


Northern Pine Siskin 

2'15 

1-30 

4-3 

2-4 

Goldfinch (subsp.) 

Ml 

1-16 

M3 


Red-eyed Towhee 

4'9 

2'10 

4-26 

5-5 

Arctic Towhee (subsp.) 
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4-18 

Lark Bunting 



5-24 

5'9 

Savannah Sparrow (subsp.) 

4'16 


4'27 

5-24 

Western Grasshopper Sparrow 


5-15 

4-21 

5-9 

Vesper Sparrow (subsp.) 

4'9 

8-12 

4-21 

4-6 

Lark Sparrow (subsp.) 

4'16 

4-20 

4'28 

4'20 

Slate'colored Junco 

LI 

LI 

MO 

1-11 

Shufeldt’s Junco 

3'1 


1-10 

3-11 

Tree Sparrow (subsp.) 

2'22 

1-3 

1-5 


Chipping Sparrow (subsp.) 

4'9 

5-15 

3-3 

5-23 

Clay-colored Sparrow 

4'26 

4-20 


5-23 

Western Field Sparrow 

4'19 

5-1 


5-26 

Harris’s Sparrow 

3'13 

LI 

1-2 

3-10 

White'Crowned Sparrow (subsp.) 


4'9 

4-14 

5-23 

White'throated Sparrow' 

4'23 



4-23 

Lincoln’s Sparrow 

4'17 

3-16 


4-28 

Swamp Sparrow 

4'20 




Song Sparrow 7 (subsp.) 

Ml 


3-19 

4-4 

Lapland Longspur (subsp.) 

2'22 


1-6 
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A Record of the Roseate Spoonbill For Nebraska.— 

An unusual bird record was recently discovered when the Hastings 
Museum secured the large bird collection of Mr. C. A. Black 
of Kearney. It is that of the Roseate Spoonbill (Ajaia ajaja) that was 
taken near the Odessa bridge, Buffalo County, by Mr. Thomas Goss 
of Kearney on June 5, 1932. I have known of the taking of this bird 
since that time but supposed it had been recorded by Mr. Black so was 
naturally surprised to learn that it had not been added to the Nebraska 
list. The bird, a female, was superbly mounted by Mr. Black and is 
evidently in the first year’s plumage, only showing a trace of the red 
so prominent in the adults.—A. M. BROOKING, Hastings, 7<[ebras\a. 

Unusual Coloration in the Canada Goose.— On October 30, 
1942, on a bar of the Missouri River in Knox County, Nebraska, lo¬ 
cated just above the mouth of the Niobrara River, I observed a flock 
of 40 to 50 Common Canada Geese fBranta canadensis canadensis), 
many and perhaps all of which showed a distinct yellowish or ochre or 
cinnamon tint covering the entire chest and belly. This unusual color¬ 
ation was very conspicuous upon one of these geese which was shot. 
Other markings were in every way similar to those which we would 
expect an ordinary Canada Goose to show. The same day at a point 
two or three miles below the mouth of the Niobrara River, there were 
two more flocks of geese of approximately 30 individuals each, on a 
bar. These two flocks were close together, perhaps only thirty yards 
apart. One flock was made up entirely of the cinnamon breasted variety 
while the other flock showed the usual light grayish or white which one 
would ordinarily expect Canada Geese to show. Although these flocks 
were sitting close together there was no intermingling whatever.—ED¬ 
WIN DAVIS, Omaha, Tfybr* 

Notes From Superior. —September has been an unusual month so 
far as birds are concerned. On the sixth, a few miles south of town, 
we saw a flock of medium sized birds. When we got the light on them 
and were near enough, they proved to be bluebirds. My husband and 
I estimated there were between 50 and 100 in the flock. On the same 
day and near the same place I saw a Great Bhle Heron, and on Sep¬ 
tember 13 th I saw another. These birds are not common in this terri¬ 
tory although they are occasionally seen.—MRS. EARLE LIONBERG- 
ER, Superior, J^ebras\a. 

Flocking Bluebirds at Omaha. —On Sunday November 8, 1942, 
I saw a flock of bluebirds in my back yard, perhaps 12 to 20 flying in 
and about a fine old oak tree, such as is found here at Bemis Park. It 
was a bright sunny mild day, and the only day I saw bluebirds. Early 
the next morning it was damp and foggv, but I heard a faint “ dearie ", 
probably a good bye from one of the flock on its way south.—MISS 
BEULAH ADAMS, Omaha, Nebraska. 


* The only explanation we can suggest is that this coloration is due to 
a water stain.—Ed. 
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Notes From North Platte. — The North Platte Bird Club held 
its September meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hollman with 
18 of the 25 members present. The club was organized in April 1934 
and with a few exceptions it has held meetings or a picnic every month 
since that time. Mrs. Archie Middleton was elected president for the 
coming year, Mrs. Carl Hollman was elected vice-president and Wilson 

Tout was re-elected secretary-treasurer. The treasurer reported a bal¬ 
ance of $42.43 in the club treasury with all bills paid. He was directed 
to collect dues for the coming year at 50 cents per member and to buy 
two $25 war bonds in the name of the club. 

The Sage Thrasher is the only new bird I have added to the Lin¬ 
coln County list so far this year. I saw it on the morning of the Fourth 
of July. I was walking on a country road south of North Platte and 
it was in the road busy tearing a small toad into pieces. It did this main¬ 
ly by pounding its prey againts the hard earth. It succeeded in swal¬ 
lowing the entire animal in time and while doing so did not pay any 
attention to my approach. I stood within a dozen feet of it for some 
time and stuided its plumage and actions. It flew into some brush by 
the side of the road and I lost sight of it but I suspect it had a nest 
nearby. 

The banding permit from the Federal Division of Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service formerly held by Mrs. Tout has been transferred to my 
name. Banding birds is not a new experience to me for I helped her 
many time in her banding of more than a thousand birds. All of the 
traps I am now using are automatic and located in the home yard. We 
wanted to retain the banding station here as it is the only one in North 
Platte. Harry Weakly has a banding station at the Experimental Sub¬ 
station just south of here and Earl Glandon has one at Stapleton 25 
miles north of here. These are the only banding stations in this part 
of the state that I know of. 

The Eastern Cardinal is not common here but we see it in the 
timber along the river almost every month in the year. Reports from 
Omaha, Lincoln, York and othei places have told of cardinals being 
seen in the residential parts of those cities and I have been looking for 
a cardinal at my home here for 35 years. It did come in October and 
flitted about the yard for a little while, and it was the same day that 
the St. Louis Cardinals won the World Series. It was an interesting 
coincidence to me.—WILSON TOUT, l^orth Platte, K[ehras\a. 

Further Occurrences of the American Egret Along the Mis¬ 
souri River. —'The most upstream record of the American Egret (Cds- 
merodius albus egrettaj for the Missouri River that has come to my at¬ 
tention was reported by Mr. E. W .Short of Blair. Mr. Short had the 
remarkable experience last summer of making a trip in an outboard 
motorboat from the Ft. Peck dam in Montana, to Omaha. He made the 
trip alone and had a larger launch hull in tow. He reports seeing the 
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egret on July 11 about 20 miles above Sioux City which would put it 
in Dixon County, Nebraska. On trips together in former years Mr. 
Short and I have observed the American Egret so I am confident that 
his determination was correct. He also reported seeing 22 Sandhill 
Cranes on September 30 along the Missouri River in Burt County, Ne- 
braska. 

On the morning of August 21st, 1942, I was coming into St. Louis, 
Missouri, on the Wabash Railroad. We had just crossed the Missouri 
River at St. Charles and were in the bottoms near the river in St. Louis 
County, Missouri. Looking ahead from the train window I noted what 
I took to be a large flock of white turkeys near the railway. As the 
train approached nearer I was greatly surprised to see that I was look¬ 
ing at a flock of between 500 and 700 American Egrets standing around 
a slough. A few Little Blue Herons were noted in the flock and I suspect 
that Snowy Egrets could have been found there too if I had had the op¬ 
portunity to look further. The birds did not seem to be a bit concerned 
because of the train passing within a few hundred feet of them. This 
is the largest concentration of this species during their summer wander¬ 
ings away from their nesting grounds that I have ever noted.—F. W. 
HAECKER, Omaha, K[ebras\a. 

The C. A. Black Collection. —'The Hastings Museum considers 
itself very fortunate in the recent acquisition of the C. A. Black col¬ 
lection. Mr. Black of Kearney is one of the few veteran bird collectors 
of the state and for many years his exhibit of birds has been considered 
among the best in Nebraska. However, as other interests have occupied 
his attention in later years he has grown less active as a collector al¬ 
though his interest in ornithology has remained as keen as ever. For 
some time he has desired to place his birds where they would be per¬ 
manently cared for. His close association and friendship with the Di¬ 
rector of the Hastings Museum was the deciding factor in placing them 
in that institution. 

The collection numbers many hundreds of mounted birds, skins 
and eggs and besides three Whooping Cranes contains many choice Ne¬ 
braska records. Probably the rarest of these is the Roseate Spoonbill 
taken at Odessa June 5, 1932, by Thomas Goss. A Water-Turkey taken 
at Wood River by Oscar Blevins September 20, 1913, a Louisiana Her¬ 
on taken ten miles west of the Kearney bridge October 14, 1918, and 
a Northern Raven taken at Kearney November 12, 1900, are present 
in the collection, also there are represented both Pomarine and Parasit¬ 
ic Jaegers, and a Lesser Prairie Chicken taken in the state. His collection 
also contains an Ivory-billed Woodpecker although it was not collect¬ 
ed in Nebraska. 

Other rare birds taken in the vicinity of Kearney are eight Buff- 
breasted Sandpipers, the Snow Bunting, the Cinnamon Teal, several 
Snowy Egrets, the Northern Curlew, both Common and Least Terns, 
White-winged and Bendire’s Crossbills, Baird’s and Leconte’s Sparrows, 
Lewis’s Woodpecker and Canada and Bay-breasted Warblers. 
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There are a number of unusual hybrids consisting of one between 
the Blue and Snow Goose, and the Blue-winged and Cinnamon Teals, 
and also a number of albinos such as Bob-white, meadowlark, robin and 
Barn Owl. Mr. Black enjoyed preparing young downy nestlings and 
there are many of these in the collection.—A. M. BROOKING, Has t- 
ings, J^ebras\a. 

Notes from Hastings. —The Ruby-throated Hummingbird was 
seen on September 3rd, and the Wilson’s Warbler on the fifth. Other 
September notes of interest included Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers and 
Red-breasted Nuthatches on September 29th. We saw Bewick’s Wrens 
on October 3rd. The Red-breasted Nuthatches are spending the win¬ 
ter in the north part of Hastings and are frequently seen at various 
feeding stations about the city. On November 10th a small flock of 
Golden-crowned Kinglets were in my yard, and they were also seen 
by others in different parts of Hastings. I observed them in our spruce 
trees at the time of our first snow fall this season.—MRS. A. H. 
JONES, Hastings, ?{ebr. 

Notes from Fairbury. —During the early part of December hun 
dreds of starlings came into our cedar trees stripping them of the ber¬ 
ries. We tried to frighten them away, and they would leave for a few 
minutes but would come back again seemingly in greater numbers and 
took nearly all of the berries on these trees, leaving very few for the 
Cedar and Bohemian Waxwings which have come back each winter 
for years. We also have a lone grackle and a blue-jay frequenting our 
yard. Also mourning doves, meadowlarks, flickers, kingfishers and a 
Wilson’s Snipe, which we hope will linger about so that we may get 
them on our January bird list. We have our usual winter residents, such 
as tree sparrows, Harris’s Sparrows, juncos, downy and hairy wood¬ 
peckers, cardinals and chickadees. We hear and see the Great Horned 
Owl quite often, and the Prairie Horned Larks have been frequently 
seen this season.—MISS SUSIE CALLAWAY, Fairbury, K[ebr. 

The Eastern Purple Finch Wintering in Omaha. —On Christ¬ 
mas Day a bird listing trip was made by Dr. R. Allyn Moser and my¬ 
self. During the course of the afternoon 21 species were noted. As 
usual, Song Sparrows (subsp.) were found wintering along the Mis¬ 
souri River bottoms. In Forest Lawn Cemetery Eastern Golden-crowned 
Kinglets, Eastern Goldfinches and Northern Pine Siskins were found 
in numbers. Several Shufeldt’s Juncos were also observed. The most 
interesting record of the trip, however, was the observance of a small 
flock of Eastern Purple Finches in Forest Lawn Cemetery, indicating 
that these birds may be winter residents in this territory this year.—F 
W. HAECKER, Omaha, Nebr. 
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MEMBERSHIP ROLL OF THE NEBRASKA 
ORNITHOLOGISTS' UNION 

HONORARY MEMBERS 

Hole, Mrs. H. F., 1610 Ivy St., Crete, Nebraska .1919 

Loveland, Mrs. G. A., River Road, Norwich, Vermont.1901 

Niedrach, Mr. Robert J., Colorado Museum of Natural History, 

Denver, Colorado . 1932 

Oberholser, Dr. H. C., The Cleveland Museum of Natural 

History, Cleveland, Ohio ....,. . .1924 

Stephens, Dr. T. C., Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa .1911 

Sutton, Dr. Geo. Miksch, Fernow Hall, Cornell Univ., 

Ithaca, New York. 1941 

Zimmer, Mr. John T., American Museum of Natural History 

Central Park, New York, N. Y.1907 

SUSTAINING MEMBERS 

Brooking Bird Club, A. M. Brooking, Librarian, Hastings 

Museum, Hastings, Nebraska. 1933 

Haecker, Mr. F. W., 506 S. 52nd St., Omaha, Nebraska .1918 

Horsky, Mr. L. O., 5952 Franklin St., Omaha, Nebraska.1910 

Inez Houghton Audubon Society, Chadron, Nebraska . 1917 

Jones, Mrs. A. H., 1114 N. Denver Ave., Hastings, Nebraska.1924 

Moser, Dr. R. Allyn, 813 N. 50th St., Omaha, Nebr.1935 

Swenk, Mrs. Myron H., 1410 N. 37th St., Lincoln, Nebraska.1918 

Wilcox, W. LeRoy, 622 No. 38th St., Omaha, Nebraska .1940 

ACTIVE MEMBERS 
Adams, Mrs. Addison, 1812 W. Fourth Street, 

Hastings, Nebraska .......1927 

Adams, Mr. Frederick J., 5103 Webster, Omaha, Nebraska .1925 

Bantin, Mrs. C. F., 6858 Minne Lusa, Omaha, Nebraska .1942 

Blinco, Mr. George, 411 Morehead St., Chadron, Nebraka .1933 

Blinco, Mrs. George, 411 Morehead St., Chadron, Nebraska .1919 

Brooking, Mr. A. M., 1331 No. Burlington Ave., Hastings, Nebr.1918 

Brooking, Mrs. A. M., 1331 No. Burlington Ave., 

Hastings, Nebraska ........1927 

Brown, Mr. Eddie, 1608 Ave. L, Box 460, Kearney, Nebraska.1942 

Button, Mrs. Lily Ruegg, 515 W. Eighth St., Fremont, Nebraska....1915 

Calvert, Miss Bertha, 5717 No. 30th St., Omaha, Nebraska.1934 

Chapman, Mrs. Glen, Aurora, Nebraska .......1927 

Clark, Mrs. Floyd, 5120 Chicago St., Omaha, Nebraska ..1942 

Ellsworth, Miss Emma, 6337 No. 37th St., Omaha Nebraska .1925 

Ellsworth, Miss Mary, 6337 No. 37th St., Omaha, Nebraska .1917 

Emrich, Mr. John, 69th & Grover Sts., Omaha, Nebraska .1938 

Fiehter, Dr. Edson H., 22 Bessey Hall, Univ. of Nebr., 

Lincoln, Nebraska ..........,.^...^...1937 

Gates, Miss Doris B., 5234 Adams Street, Lincoln, Nebraska .1937 

Gates, Mr. Leroy M., 5234 Adams Street, Lincoln, Nebraska .1913 

Gifford, Dr. Harold, 1620 Medical Arts Building, 
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Omaha, Nebraska .........1930 

Glandon, Mr. Earl W., Stapleton, Nebraska .1933 

Glandon, Mrs. Earl W., Stapleton, Nebraska .1933 

Larson, Mr. Martin E., 3320 Burt St., Omaha, Nebraska .1925 

Licking, Mr. Clyde L., 407 So. Pine St., North Platte, Nebraska.... 1937 

McKillip, Mrs. L. H., 149 No. First Street, Seward, Nebraska ..1919 

Orendurff, Mr. C. F., 1315 West 5th St., Grand Island, Nebraska ..1939 

Overing, Mr. Robert, Weaverville, N. C._...,..1928 

Parsons, Mr. Grant, 1815 No. 53rd St., Omaha, Nebraska.1938 

Perkins, Mrs. S. A., 1305 South 52nd St., Omaha, Nebraska .1940 

Philpot, Miss Mayme, 3621 So. 24th St., Omaha, Nebraska .1934 

Rooney, Miss Elizabeth, 2802 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebraska .1915 

Slate, Mr. J. B., 3607 No. 49 St., Omaha, Nebraska .1940 

Smith, Mr. George O., 1837 C St., Lincoln, Nebraska .1932 

Smith, Mrs. George O., 1837 C St., Lincoln, Nebraska.1923 

Timmler, Mr. Rudolph, 3136 No. 57th St., Omaha, Nebraska.1933 

Tout, Rebecca, Tribune Printing Co., North Platte, Nebraska.1942 

*Tout, Mr. Wilson, Tribune Printing Co., North Platte, Nebraska.. 1900 

Trine, Mrs. George W., Red Cloud, Nebraska....1923 

Viehmeyer, Mr. Glenn, Niobrara State Park, Niobrara, Nebraska 1935 

Von Bergen, Miss Alice, 683 George Blvd., Omaha, Nebraska.1942 

Watson, Mr. Lucius H., 4103 Sheridan Blvd., Lincoln, Nebr.1917 

Weakly, Mr. Harry E., Experiment Substation, 

North Platte, Nebraska......-...1934 

Winslade, Mrs. Jane M., Omaha World'Herald, Omaha, Nebraska.. 1941 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Adams, Mr. Addison, 1812 W. Fourth St., Hastings, Nebraska.1927 

Adams, Miss Beulah, 3429 Hawthorne Ave., Omaha, Nebraska.... 1937 

Allen, Mr. Harry B., Route 4, Cozad, Nebraska.»„„1937 

Allen, Mrs. Harry B., Route 4, Cozad, Nebraska...„„,»„„ ia ^1933 

Anderson, Mrs. Dana, St. Edward, Nebraska .*.1934 

Anderson, Mr. Dana, St. Edward, Nebraska .1933 

*Barbour, Dr. E. H., 1727 B St., Lincoln, Nebraska .1900 

Binderup, Mr. V. W., Minden, Nebraska .„.1929 

Callaway, Miss Agness, R.F.D. No. 3, Fairbury, Nebraska.1925 

Callaway, Miss Susie, R. F. D. No. 3, Fairbury, Nebraska . 1925 

Collister, Mrs. Carl, 1418 East Second Street, North Platte, Nebr...1934 

Cross, Miss Fannie B., Fairbury, Nebraska..,...1941 

Davis, Mrs. H. H., 112 S. Elmwood Road, Omaha, Nebraska....1941 

Day, Mr. Fred I. 210 E. Sixth St., Superior, Nebraska.1933 

Day, Mrs. George L., 631 Kansas Ave., Superior, Nebraska. ...,.,..1923 

Day, Miss Marian, 631 Kansas Ave., Superior, Nebraska......1932 

Denise, Dr. Larimore C., 2020 Spencer St., Omaha, Nebraska.1928 

Fabrique, Mrs. H. L., Nelson, Nebraska .......,...,1933 

Fleming, Mrs. Ruth M., 3100 Leighton Ave., Lincoln, Nebraska ....1935 
Gates, Mrs. Leroy M., 5234 Adams St., Lincoln, Nebraska .1933 


* Charter Member 
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Gedgoud, Mrs. John L., 5421 Decatur St., Omaha, Nebraska .1942 

Greenleaf, Mr. Miles, 4680 Douglas St., Omaha, Nebraska.1942 

Griffin, Mrs. Thomas D., 925 So. 32nd St., Lincoln, Nebraska ....1924 

Heineman, Mrs. Paul T., Plattsmouth, Nebraska .1933 

Heller, Miss Carmen, 210 North Willow St., North Platte, Nebr..1937 

Hilton, Dr. David C., 305 Richards Block, Lincoln, Nebraska .1909 

Hollman, Mr. J. C., 1106 W. Fifth St., North Platte, Nebraska ....1934 

Horsky, Mrs. L. O., 5952 Franklin St., Omaha, Nebraska.1933 

Hudson, Dr. George E., 303 Side St., Pullman, Washington.1933 

Jacobus, Mr. W. H. B., 9730 Florence Heights Blvd., 

Omaha, Nebraska .... .L*.+**a .—.1938 

Johnston, Mrs. H. C., 856 Idaho St., Superior, Nebraska .1919 

Jones, Mrs. A. M., 1015 No. St. Joe Ave., Hastings, Nebraska ....1927 

Keller, Mr. F. J., Antioch, Nebraska ...1929 

Keller, Mrs. F. J., Antioch, Nebraska .. —1940 

Kellogg, Miss Jessie M., Red Cloud, Nebraska. 1919 

Koehler, Gussie, 2454 Harney Street, Omaha, Nebraska .1942 

Krohn, Miss Bertha, 1837 C St., Lincoln, Nebraska.......1933 

Laffoon, Mr. Jean, 1401 W. 3rd St., Sioux City, Iowa ..........1941 

Lake, Miss Flora, 4911 Davenport St., Omaha, Nebraska...........1940 

Lawton, Miss Amy C., 3316 Burt St., Omaha, Nebraska ................1936 

Lionberger, Mrs. Earle L., 537 Kansas Avenue, Superior, Nebr. ....1925 

Loomis, Mrs. G. W., 1014 So. 30th Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska ....1940 

Ludden, Miss Carrie, State Teacher’s College, Kearney, Nebr.1941 

Ludlow, Mr. Charles S., R. R. No. 2, Red Cloud, Nebraska .1912 

McCreary, Mr. Otto, Agricultural Hall, Univ. of Wyoming, 

Laramie, Wyoming ...,.1930 

Marsh, Mr. Wm., 4157 Davenport, Omaha, Nebraska ..1933 

Maunder, Mrs. E. R., 818 Ash Avenue, Hastings, Nebraska _1934 

Maunder, Miss Vera, 818 Ash Ave., Hastings, Nebraska .1933 

Moon, Miss Ruth, 4548 Lowell St., Lincoln, Nebraska .1936 

Moore, Mr. Mark, Kearney, Nebraska ..1941 

Murray, Mr. Robert G., 3935 No. 72nd St., Omaha, Nebraska ....1942 

Murphy, Rev. C. G., 2672 Sewell St., Lincoln, Nebraska.1937 

Olson, Mrs. A. E., 915 E. Ninth St., Hastings, Nebraska .1937 

Richardson, Mrs. Charles, Route 3, Fairbury, Nebraska .1924 

Smith, E. Pearl, Box 84, North Platte, Nebraska.1942 

Stipsky, Mr. Joseph E., Hooper, Nebraska ...1928 

Stohrer, Mr. Walter A., 2456 Fontanelle Blvd., Omaha, Nebraska-1942 

Stoltenberg, Mr. O. L. Florence Station, Omaha, Nebraska .1939 

Sylla, Miss N. Caryle, 808 No. Denver Ave., Hastings, Nebr.1928 

Towl, Mr. Roy N., 506 So. 57th St., Omaha, Nebraska .1937 

Towne, Miss Mary A., 1502 No. 54th St., Omaha, Nebraska.1932 

Turner, Mr. Harold, Route 2, Bladen, Nebraska ...,,,,1933 

Vance, Mrs. Verne W,. 5116 Hamilton, Omaha, Nebraska .1940 

Velich, Mr. Ralph, 5212 So. 23rd, Omaha, Nebraska ...1937 

Viehmeyer, Mrs. George, Stapleton, Nebraska .................1939 

Viehmeyer, Mrs. Glenn, Niobrara, Nebraska.1935 









































Wake, Miss Mary Ann, Eustis, Nebraska.1937 

Wendland, Dr. J. Prentice, University Hospital, Omaha, Nebr.1942 

Wilson, Miss Louisa M., 3103 So. 35th St., Lincoln, Nebraska.1924 

Wilson, Miss Sue, 1010 First National Bank Bldg., Omaha, Nebr...l933 


For the third straight year Dr. R. Allyn Moser has represented 
the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union at the annual meeting of the Amer' 
ican Ornithologists’ Union. This year the American Ornithologists’ 
Union meeting was held at the Academy of Natural Sciences at Phil' 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, from October 12th to 16th. Dr. Moser re' 
ported a very small attendance and found that he was about the only 
midwestern representative present. Some very interesting papers were 
presented, however, and he considered the trip well worth while. Due 
to a previous appointment in St. Louis he was unable to attend the 
field trip but later learned that because of bad weather this trip was 
not entirely satisfactory. 


SSI 


On October 31st of this year Omaha bird students were treated 
to a very interesting program given by Mr. “Bert” Harwell of the 
National Audubon Society. The program was given in the main audi' 
torium of Joslyn Memorial under the auspices of the Omaha Nature 
Study Club, the Fontenelle Forest Association and the Nebraska Orni' 
thologists’ Union. Mr. Harwell, a California ornithologist of note, em 
tertained a large audience with colored and black and white pictures, 
both motion and still, projected on the auditorium screen. Mr. Har' 
well is an expert bird imitator and entertained his audience with his 
remarkably true to life bird call imitations. A special feature which 
he was able to perform with remarkable skill was a series of bird songs 
which he whistled, accompanying himself on the piano. 











NEBRASKA. BIRD CLUBS 

Chadron—Inez Houghton Audubon Society 

Organised 1917 

President—Mrs. H. H. Camburn 
Vice-President—Mrs. L. G. Lindahl 
Sec’y'Treas.—Mrs. E. C. Byerly 
Fairbury—Fairbury Nature Union 

Organized May, 1940. Formerly Nature Study 
Dept, of the Fairbury Women’s Club, 
organized in 1916 

President—Mrs. Charles Richardson 
Vice-President—Miss Agness Callaway 
Secretary—Miss Susie Callaway 
Treasurer—Miss Bertha Holly 
Publicity—Miss Margaret Chambers 

Hastings—Brooking Bird Club 

Organized September 10, 1923 
President—Wm. Jaques 
Secretary—Mrs. A. M. Brooking 

Lincoln—Lincoln Bird Club 

Organized April 2, 1940 
President—Mrs. Leroy Gulatta 
Sec’y-Treas.—Mrs. Claire Miles 

North Platte—North Platte Bird Club 

Organized April, 1934 
President—Mrs. Archie Middleton 
Vice-President—Mrs. Carl Hollman 
Sec’y'Treas.—Wilson Tout 

Omaha—Omaha Nature Study Club 

Organized May, 1927 
President—F. W. Haecker 
Vice-President—L. O. Horsky 

Superior—Garden Dept, of Superior Woman's Club 

Formerly Superior Bird Club, organized 1922 
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Aegicrttis meloda, 34, 35; meloda 
circumcintus, 34, 3 5, 36. 

Adams, Miss Beulah, article by, 

52. 

Ajdia ajdia, 52. 

Andrend swen\i, 5. 

Annual Meeting, 43rd Minutes 
of, 22-25. 

Avocet, 46. 

Bittern, American, 25, 28, 29, 47. 
Least, 47. 

Blackbird, Brewer, 30, 51; Red¬ 
wing (subsp.), 26, 27, 28, 50; 
Rusty, 51; Thick-billed Red¬ 
wing, 30; Yellow-headed, 26, 
30, 50. 

Bluebird, Eastern, 26, 27, 28, 30, 
50, 52. 

Bob-white (subsp.), 26, 30, 48, 
55. 

Bobolink, 28, 30, 50. 

Branta canadensis canadensis, 52. 
Brooking, A. M., Articles by, 43- 
47, 52, 54-55. 

Bunting, Indigo, 26, 27, 28, 51; 
Lark, 28, 30, 51; Lazuli, 28, 30, 
51; Snow, 54. 

Callaway, Miss Susie, Article by, 
55. 

Canvas-back, 30. 

Cardinal, Eastern, 26, 27, 28, 51, 

53, 55. 

C asmerodus albus egretta, 53. 
Catbird, 26, 27, 28, 30, 50. 
Charddrius melodus, 31, 34, 35; 
melodus melodus , 31, 36; ntelo- 
dus Circumcintus, 31, 34, 36. 
Chat (subsp.), 50; Long-tailed, 
30; Yellow-breasted, 3, 26, 27. 
Chickadee (subsp.), Long-tailed, 
26, 27, 28, 30, 49, 55. 

Coot, American, 26, 27, 48. 
Cowbird, 26, 27, 28, 30, 51. 
Qrane, Sandhill, 48; Whooping 
3, 20, 45, 54. 


Creeper, Eastern Brown, 28, 49. 
Crossbill, Bendire’s, 54; White' 
winged, 54. 

Crow, Eastern, 26, 27, 28, 30, 47, 
49. 

Cuckoo, Black-billed, 25, 49; Yel¬ 
low-billed, 25, 26, 27, 28, 49. 
Curlew, Eskimo, 3, 44, 46; Hud- 
sonian, 44; Northern, 54. 

Davis, Edwin, article by, 52. 
Dickcissel, 26, 27, 28, 30, 51. 
Dove, Rock, 25, 49; Western 
Mourning, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 
49, 55. 

Dowitcher (subsp.), 3, 48; Long- 
billed, 26. 

Eagle, Bald (subsp.), 48. 

Egret, American, 53, 54; Snowy, 
54. 

Eleodes, 13. 

Falcon, Prairie, 48. 

Fichter, Edson, and Myron H. 
Swenk, article by, 15-22. 
Finch, Common House, 51; East¬ 
ern Purple, 51, 55. 

Flicker, Red-shafted, 49, 55; 

Northern, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 
49, 55. 

Flycatcher, Alder, 49; Acadian. 
26; Least, 26, 27, 28, 49; North¬ 
ern Crested, 26, 27, 28, 30, 49; 

Olive-sided, 28, 49. 

Gadwall, 47. 

Gnatcatcher, Blue-gray, 26, 27, 50. 
Godwit, Hudsonian, 48. 
Goldfinch, Eastern, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 51, 55. 

Goose, Blue, 46, 47, 55; Canada, 
47, 52; Lesser Snow, 46, 47, 55. 
Grackle, Bronzed, 26, 27, 28, 30, 
51, 55. 

Grebe, Eared, 26, 29, 47; Pied- 
billed, 25, 26, 29, 47. 



Grosbeak, Rose-breasted, 3, 26, 
27, 28, 30, 51; Rocky Moun¬ 
tain, 3, 8, 9, 27, 28, 30, 47, 
51; Western Blue, 27, 30, 51. 
Gull, Herring, 48; Franklin’s, 25, 

27, 30, 48; Ring-billed, 25, 48. 

Haecker, F. W., articles by, 54, 
55. 

Halictus swen\i , 5. 

Harwell, Mr. “Bert” (Editor 
note), inside cover. 

Hawk, American Rough-legged, 

28, 48; Cooper’s, 48; Eastern 
Red-tailed, 28, 48; Eastern Spar¬ 
row, 25, 28, 30, 48; Marsh, 26, 

27, 28, 30, 48; Broad-winged, 

48; Northern Red-shouldered, 
25, 48; Sharp-shinned, 48; 

Swainson’s, 28, 46, 48. 

Heron, Black-crowned Night, 28, 
47; Eastern Green, 25, 27, 28, 
47; Great Blue, 25, 47; Louisi¬ 
ana, 54. 

Hummingbird, Ruby-throated, 25, 

49, 55. 

Jaeger Pomarine, 54; Parasitic, 54. 
Jay, Northern Blue, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 49, 55. 

Tones, Mrs. A. H., article by, 55. 
Tunco, Slate-colored, 51, 55; Shuf- 
eldt’s, 51, 55. 

Killdeer, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 
48. 

Kingbird, Arkansas, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 47, 49; Eastern, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 49. 

Kingfisher, Eastern Belted, 25 26, 

28, 30, 49, 55. 

Kinglet, Eastern Golden-crowned, 

50, 55; Ruby-crowned, 50. 

Lark, Desert Horned, 30; Horned, 
49; Prairie Horned, 26, 27, 28, 
55. 

Lionberger, Mrs. Earle, article by, 
52. 

Longspur, Lapland, 51. 

Magpie, American, 30, 49. 
Mallard, Common, 28, 30, 47. 


Martin, Northern Purple, 26, 27, 
28, 30, 49. 

Meadowlark, Eastern, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 50, 55; Western, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 50. 

Membership Roll, 56-59. 
Merganser, American, 48. 
Mockingbird, 27, 28, 50; West¬ 
ern, 30. 

Moser, Dr. R. Allyn, article by, 
31-37, (Back inside cover.) 
Nebraska Bird Clubs. (Back Cov¬ 
er, Vol. X, No. 2.) 

Nighthawk (subsp.), 26, 49; Sen- 
nett’s, 28. 

Nuthatch, White-breasted, 26, 27, 
49; Red-breasted, 49, 55. 

Oberholser, Harry C., Article by, 
1-15. 

Oriole, Baltimore, 26, 27, 28, 30, 
50; Bullock’s, 30; Orchard, 26, 

27, 28, 30, 50. 

Osprey, 27, 48. 

Otus asio swen\i , 5. 

Ovenbird, 26, 27, 30, 50. 

Owl, Barn (albino), 55; Great 
Horned, 3, 27, 55; Horned 

(subsp.), 49; Screech (subsp.), 
30, 49; Western Burrowing, 

28, 49. 

Partridge, European Gray, 37; 
Hungarian, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
42. 

Paroquet, Carolina, 44. 

Pelican, White, 47. 

Perdita sw.en\i, 5. 

Perdix perdix perdix, 37. 

Pewee, Eastern Wood, 26, 27, 28, 
49. 

Phalarape, Wilson’s, 30, 48. 
Pheasant, Ring-necked, 3, 8, 25, 
27, 28, 48. 

Phoebe, Eastern, 26, 27, 28, 30, 
49; Say’s, 28, 30, 49. 

Pigeon, Passenger, 44. 

Pintail, American, 26, 30, 45, 47. 
Plover, American Piping, 34; Belt¬ 
ed Piping, 31-37, 31, 34, 36; 
American Golden, 48; Eastern 
Piping, 36; Piping, 31, 32, 33, 


35, 48; Semipalmated, 25, 48; 
Upland, 28, 30, 48; Western 
Piping, 34. 

Prairie Chicken, Greater, 30; Less¬ 
er, 54. 

Raven, Northern, 54; White- 
necked, 28, 49. 

Redhead, 48. 

Redstart, American, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 50. 

Robin, Eastern, 26, 27, 28, 30, 50, 
55. 

Sanderling, 26, 48. 

Sandpiper, Baird’s, 25, 28, 48; 
Bartramian, 46; Buff'breasted, 
54; Eastern Solitary, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 25, 27, 28, 48; Semipalmat' 
ed, 25, 2, 848; Pectoral, 26, 48; 
Least, 25, 48; Spotted, 25, 28, 
30, 31, 48; Solitary, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20; Solitary Migration 
and Distribution, 15-22; West¬ 
ern Solitary, 15, 16, 18. 
Sapsucker, Yellow-bellied, 49, 55. 
Shoveler, 25, 27, 28, 30, 47. 
Shrike, Migrant, 27, 28, 50; 

White-rumped, 30. 

Siskin, Northern Pine, 8, 27, 28, 
30, 51, 55. 

Sheldon, Mrs. Addison E., Pass¬ 
ing of. Inside of Back Cover. 
Snipe, Wilson’s, 26, 48, 55. 
Solitaire, Townsend’s, 50. 

Sora, 48. 

Sparrow, Baird’s, 54; Clay-colored, 

27, 28, 30, 51; Chipping, 26, 

28, 30, 51; Dakota Song, 29, 
30; Eastern Lark, 26, 27, 28, 
51; Eastern Song, 51, 55; East¬ 
ern Tree, 28, 51, 55; Eastern 
Vesper, 28, 51; English, 26, 27, 

28, 50; Gambel’s, 28; Harris’s, 

27, 28, 51, 55; Leconte’s, 54, 
Lincoln’s, 29, 51; Savannah 

(subsp.), 26, 28, 51; Swamp, 

26, 30, 51; Western Field, 26, 

27, 30, 51; Western Grasshop¬ 
per, 27, 28, 30, 51; Western 
Vesper, 30; White-crowned, 26, 

29, 30, 51; Western Lark, 30; 


White-throated, 29, 51. 

Spoonbill, Roseate, 52, 54. 

Stylops swen\i, 5. 

Starling, European, 26, 30, 50. 

Swallow, Bank, 26, 27, 28, 49; 
Barn, 26, 27, 28, 30, 49; North¬ 
ern Cliff, 28, 30, 49; Rough- 
winged, 26, 27, 49; Tree, 49. 

Swan, Trumpeter, 45; Whistling, 
45. 

Swenk, Myron H., A Biography, 
1-6; Bibliography, 6-15; and Ed- 
son Fichter, 15-22. 

Swift, Chimney, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
49. 

Tanager, Scarlet, 26, 30, 51; West¬ 
ern, 51. 

Teal, Blue-winged, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 47, 55; Cinnamon, 54, 55; 
Green-winged, 47. 

Tern, Black, 26, 28, 30, 49; Com¬ 
mon, 27, 54; Least, 31, 49, 54; 
Forster’s, 49. 

Thrasher, Brown, 26, 27, 28, 30, 
50; Sage, 53. 

Thrush, Gray-cheeked, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 50; Hermit, 26, 50; Olive- 
backed, 26, 27, 28, 30, 50; 
Wood, 26, 27, 28, 30, 50. 

Titmouse, Tufted, 26, 27, 49. 

Totanus solitarius cinnamomea, 15. 

Tout, Mrs. Wilson, Passing of, 
back cover. Wilson, article bv, 
53. 

Towhee, Arctic Spotted, 27, 28, 
30, 51; Red-eyed, 26, 27, 51 

Tringa solitaria, 15, 16. 

Turkey, Water, 54. 

Vanishing Bird Life of Nebraska, 
33-37. 

Viehmeyer, Glenn, article by, 37- 
43. 

Viero, Blue-headed, 26; Bell’s, 26, 
27, 28, 30, 50; Red-eyed, 26, 
27, 28, 30, 50; White-eyed, 26, 
50; Yellow-throated 26, 50. 

Vulture, Turkey, 48. 

Warbler, Audubon’s, 50; Bay¬ 
breasted, 54; Black and White, 


30, 50; Black-poll, 26, 27, 28, 
50; Black-throated Green, 26, 
50; Canada, 54; Cerulean, 26; 
Eastern Yellow, 26, 27, 28, 30, 
50; Kentucky, 26; Magnolia, 
50; Nashville, 28, 50; Northern 
Prairie, 27; Tennessee, 27, 28, 
50; Orange-crowned, 1, 26, 28, 
50; Western Palm, 50; Wih 
son’s, 55. 

Water-Thrush, Grinnell’s, 50; 
Louisiana, 26, 28, 50. 

Waxwing, Bohemian, 50, 55; Ce¬ 
dar, 26, 27, 30, 50, 55. 


Willet, 46, Western, 48. 
Woodpecker, Downy, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 49, 55; Eastern Hairy, 26, 

27, 28, 30, 49, 55; Ivory-billed, 
54; Lewis’s, 54; Red-bellied, 25, 

26, 28, 49; Red-headed, 26, 22, 

28, 30, 49. 

Wren, Bewick’s, 50; House, 26, 

27, 28, 30, 50. 

Yellow-legs, Greater, 26, 48; Less¬ 
er, 25, 26, 28, 30, 48. 
Yellow-throat, Northern, 26, 27, 

28, 50; Western, 30. 


